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serve as the professional journal of the sixty-seven 
thousand instructors and administrative officers in the 
colleges, universities, and professional schools of the United 
States. Among the associate editors there are representatives T 
from every department of academic responsibility in higher 
education. With their assistance the editorial staff seeks nine 
times a year to bring to its constituency reports of the most 
significant investigations in the instructional, administrative, 
personnel, and curricular problems in all branches of higher 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE TEST SERVICE Max McConn 


The newly organized Co-operative Test Service under the auspices of the American Council 
on Education is described in this article by Dean McConn, Lehigh University, who outlines 
the purposes, origins, and procedures of the work accomplished under the Rockefeller grant 
and the projected work under the General Education Board. 


THE NEW CURRICULUM AT WISCONSIN _ Ricarpo Quintana 


The most recent report of the Curriculum Committee of the University of Wisconsin con- 
tained proposals recommended as workable aids in the solution of three harassing problems: 
the raising of standards of academic work, unifying the program of the individual student, 
and encouraging the exceptional undergraduate. These proposals are here described by a 
“Sunior member of the Committee.” 


STUDENTS OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES Patmer O. JoHNson 


The section of the Survey report of the land-grant colleges devoted to the students is sum- 
marized briefly in this article. The percentages of students who graduate and who left 
before graduating are differentiated by subject-matter preferences and by present occupation 
and salary in this report written by a member of the faculty of the College of Education 
of the University of Minnesota. 


STANDARDS AND STANDARDIZING Paut P. Boyp 


The standards of accrediting high schools and colleges are hard to enforce and commonly 
criticized. Mr. Boyd of the University of Kentucky gives a comprehensive survey of recent 
reports of several of these agencies, and wonders whither such standardization is heading. 


ORIENTATION THROUGH SOCIAL ETHICS Mutton BeEnnion 


Mr. Bennion, of the University of Utah, here tells of the orientation course for Freshmen, 
a course in social ethics, given at Utah. The facts of this course are drawn from many 
allied fields of learning, and it differs from social-science courses in the method of treating 
the facts. 
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The Co-operative Test Service 


By MAX McCONN 


History of the Co-operative Test Service of the American Council and the 
Proposed Nation-Wide Testing of College Sophomores 


OST students of education 
M have undoubtedly heard 

something about the newly 
organized Co-operative Test Service 
under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education, and especially 
about the nation-wide testing of col- 
lege Sophomores which it is proposed 
to have the new Service undertake in 
1932. But it would seem that what 
many have heard has been mere 
rumor or garbled report. Some rather 
wild stories seem, in fact, to be going 
around, particularly with reference to 
the magnitude of the sum provided 
by the General Education Board. As 
a consequence, there appear to be 
expectations of results which are not 
at all contemplated in the definite 
program to which the Service is com- 
mitted, and various new projects are 
being proposed which cannot possibly 
be undertaken with the funds actually 
available. 


The purpose of this article is to 
clear up misunderstandings by pre- 
senting brief statements with respect 
to the origin of the Co-operative Test 
Service, its definite purposes and pro- 
posed procedure, and the results it 
may reasonably be expected to achieve, 
with some comment also on what can- 
not be expected from it. 

To explain the origin of the new 
Service, and especially in order to 
define its exact place and part in the 
general personnel movement, it seems 
necessary to summarize the recent 
history of that movement. 

The general interest in personnel 
methods, which for a number of years 
has been growing apace both in col- 
leges and schools and also in industry 
and among commercial organizations, 
was first crystallized, nationally, in 
the Conference on Vocational Guid- 
ance called by the National Research 
Council for January 1, 1925. That 
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Conference, which was attended by 
representatives of fourteen colleges 
and universities, decided that the first 
attack on the varied problems in- 
volved should consist of a survey of 
existing developments and procedures, 
and appointed an executive committee 
of five members to formulate plans 
for such a survey and to obtain funds 
with which to undertake it. 

This executive committee was pres- 
ently adopted by the American Coun- 
cil on Education and christened the 
Central Committee on Personnel 
Procedures. It includes at present 
the following members, most of 
whom have served continuously since 
1925: H. E. Hawkes, Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman; W. W. Charters, 
Ohio State University; H. W. 
Holmes, Harvard University; L. B. 
Hopkins, Wabash College; P. C. 
Packer, lowa State University; A. H. 
Ruggles, Butler Hospital, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; C. R. Mann, 
American Council on Education, ex 
officio; and J. H. MacCracken, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, ex officio. 

Under its new name the Central 
Committee secured a grant of $7,500 
from the benevolent fund of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and engaged L. B. 
Hopkins, then Director of Personnel 
at Northwestern University, now 
President of Wabash College, to con- 
duct the survey which the original 
Conference had proposed. The re- 
port of President Hopkins, which was 
published as a supplement to the Edu- 
cational Record for October, 1926, 
showed widespread and sincere in- 
terest in personnel methods but great 
variation, hesitation, and fumbling in 
actual procedures. 
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N VIEW of the unsatisfactory 
situation thus revealed the Central 
Committee planned a concerted attack 
along the whole personnel front, to 
be conducted by four subcommittees, 
organized at a conference held at 
West Point on July 1 and 2, 1927, to 
deal respectively with personal record 
cards, achievement tests, personality 
measurement, and occupational infor- 
mation. Somewhat less than a year 
later, at a conference held at Briar 
Cliff on April 23 and 24, 1928, a sub- 
committee on personal development 
was added. 
The membership of the five sub- 
committees has been as follows: 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON PeErRsONAL REcorD 
Carps— 
L. B. Hopkins (Wabash), chairman, 
E. L. Clark (Northwestern), J. J. Coss 
(Columbia, Mary E. Hayes (Voca- 
tional Service for Junior, New York 
City), D. T. Howard (Northwestern), 
J. H. Willetts (Pennsylvania). 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ACHIEVEMENT 
TEsts— 
H. E. Hawkes (Columbia), chairman, 
V. A. C. Henmon (Wisconsin), Agnes 
B. Leahy (Girls’ Scouts, New York 
City), M. R. Trabue (North Caro- 
lina), Ben D. Wood (Columbia). 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PERSONALITY 
MEAsSUREMENT— 
D. A. Robertson (American Council on 
Education), chairman, F. F. Bradshaw 
(North Carolina), Grace E. Manson 
(Michigan), D. G. Paterson (Minne- 
sota), E. K. Strong (Stanford). 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OcCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION— 
C. R. Mann (American Council on 
Education), chairman, W. W. Charters 
(Ohio State), A. B. Crawford (Yale), 
C. S. Yoakum (Michigan), A. L. Willis- 


ton (American Council on Education). 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT— 
A. H. Ruggles (Butler Hospital, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island), chairman, W. 
W. Charters (Ohio State), J. J. Coss 
(Columbia), C. R. Lingley (Dart- 
mouth), Dorothy Stimson (Goucher). 


Under a further grant from Mr. 
Rockefeller of $20,000 a year for 
three years, all five of the subcom- 
mittees, acting under the general 
supervision of the Central Committee, 
have produced substantial results. 
The Subcommittee on Personal 
Record Cards has brought forth the 
admirable secondary-school and col- 
lege Cumulative Record Forms which 
have been published by the American 
Council on Education. These blanks, 
or folders, provide an instrument for 
organizing and presenting, compactly 
and in part graphically, on a time 
projection, all the significant facts, 
both scholastic and personal, in regard 
to a student’s career from the time 
he enters the junior high school until 
he is graduated from college. These 
significant facts include not only 
school marks and the results of 
objective tests, but also such items as 
health, physical and mental, family 
background, financial situation, study 
conditions and programs, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, summer experiences, 
vocational experiences, unusual ac- 
complishments, reported interests, 
educational and vocational plans, and 
the like, all carried forward from 
year to year to exhibit both permanent 
and changing conditions and tend- 
encies. For personnel purposes these 
forms and the local adaptations of 
them which many institutions are 
making compare with ordinary high- 
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school and college record cards as an 
automobile compares with an oxcart.’ 

The Subcommittee on Achievement 
Tests, with the co-operation of the 
Carnegie Foundation, the Educational 
Records Bureau, and others, has con- 
structed the American Council Tests 
on economics, civics and government, 
European history, ancient history, 
solid geometry, trigonometry, and 
Italian. All but two of these, an- 
cient history and Italian, have been 
published in two forms by the 
World Book Company and are avail- 
able for use in high schools and 
in colleges. 

The Subcommittee on Personality 
Measurement studied the personality 
rating scales actually in use at thirty- 
eight institutions and endeavored to 
formulate principles for the construc- 
tion and use of such scales which 
might give them greater validity than 
they have thus far attained. It seems 
to have maintained to the end a 
healthy skepticism toward this device, 
but eventually it prepared, for tenta- 
tive and experimental use, a Person- 
ality Rating Scale of its own which 
has been published by the American 
Council on Education. This Subcom- 
mittee reported also on other ways of 
observing and recording personality, 
notably the character sketch.’ 

The Subcommittee on Occupational 


Information sought first to determine 

* Full descriptions of these forms, with samples, 
have been published in the Supplement to The Edu- 
cational Record for July, 1928; in the Program for 
a Study of the Relations of Secondary and Higher 
Education (the “Pennsylvania Study”), issued by the 
Carnegie Foundation, 1928; and in an article on the 
Pennsylvania Study by the present writer in the Bul- 
letin of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, V, No. 2 (1929), reprinted for distribution by 
the Carnegie Foundation. 

* See reports in The Educational Record for July, 
1928 (Supplement No. 8). 
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the scope and characteristics which a 
model occupational monograph should 
possess and issued a report on this 
subject which has been widely dis- 
tributed. The preparation of a series 
of .such monographs was proposed 
covering fields of architecture, medi- 
cine, librarianship, banking, trust com- 
panies, and others. Some of these 
have been published. 

The Subcommittee on Personal De- 
velopment has given considerable 
study to the forces that operate in 
college to further the character de- 
velopment of students, and has tried 
out a new interview technique on 
about two hundred students in three 
different colleges. Interesting leads 
for further research were obtained, 
and the committee is now preparing 
plans for a large-scale project. 


HE last half-dozen paragraphs 

have presented, in hasty outline, 
the work accomplished under Mr. 
Rockefeller’s three-year grant of 
1927. Now, in 1930, having come to 
the end of this three-year period and 
of the grant, the Central Committee 
has been forced to review the entire 
situation anew. It was entitled to con- 
sider that it had made, through the 
subcommittees, a highly important 
contribution to American education, 
industry, and business. Obviously, 
however, what had been done was 
only a beginning if we are ever to 
realize any substantial part of the 
almost infinite possibilities which 
sound personnel service seems to 
promise for both social and individual 
efficiency and happiness. Clearly, 
then, the Central Committee must 
plan a further campaign. 
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To this end various and sundry 
conferences and consultations were 
held, particularly with reference to 
three major projects, emanating from 
three of the original subcommittees, 
The Subcommittee on Achievement 
Tests naturally desired to continue its 
work of constructing those very neces- 
sary instruments; the Subcommittee 
on Personality Measurement wished 
to proceed with its studies in that most 
important and difficult field, along the 
lines of E. K. Strong’s Interest Test, 
D. G. Paterson’s questionnaires on 
emotionalized attitudes, and the like; 
and the Subcommittee on Personal 
Development was anxious to carry 
much further the studies in its field 
which have been made by A. H. Rug- 
gles and others. Obviously, all three 
of these projects are important and 
highly desirable, and it seems to have 
been the decision and to be the intent 
of the Central Committee to go for- 
ward with all three of them, on an 
enlarged scale, and with adequate in- 
dependent financing for each, just as 
fast as each Subcommittee can present 
clearly formulated objectives and 
definite operating plans. The Cen- 
tral Committee has, however, adopted 
and repeatedly reaffirmed a rule or 
policy to the effect that thoroughly 
defined plans must be in hand before 
it will approach donors for funds, In 
the spring of 1930, only the Subcom- 
mittee on Achievement Tests was able 
to present a project formulated with 
sufficient completeness to meet the test 
of this rule and policy. This was 
naturally the case, since the task with 
which this Subcommittee is charged, 
arduous though it be, is the simplest 
and most definite of the three. Here 
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we already have the technique, which 
in the other two fields remains to be 
evolved; we do know now how to 
make achievement tests of measurable 
validity and comparability, provided 
we can command the necessary funds 
and services. 

Accordingly, the Central Commit- 
tee last spring approved the project of 
the Subcommittee on Achievement 
Tests for immediate adoption and 
forwarding, sought and obtained from 
the General Education Board a grant 
of $500,000 to be expended over a 
period of ten years, and under the 
budget thus made possible has organ- 
ized the Co-operative Test Service. 

It should be clearly understood, 
however, that the definite adoption 
and financing of this project and the 
setting up of the Co-operative Test 
Service do not in any sense mean the 
abandonment of the other projects or 
any loss of interest in those other 
projects on the part of the Central 
Committee. The Committee recog- 
nizes the desirability, and just at 
this moment the indispensability, of 
achievement tests, much as physicians 
find the thermometer and stethoscope 
indispensable; but it no more regards 
achievement tests as telling the whole 
personnel story than the doctors of 
medicine regard diagnosis as being 
completely comprehended by ther- 
mometer and stethoscope indications. 
It seems clear that just as soon as the 
other projects can be formulated with 
sufficient definiteness the Committee 
will seek for them the independent 
and large-scale financial support which 
they deserve and that no great diffi- 
culty in securing such independent 
financing is to be anticipated. 
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HE purpose of the Co-operative 

Test Service is definite and spe- 
cific, namely, to provide a continuing 
supply of uniform, comparable, and 
valid achievement tests in those sub- 
jects regularly taught in the early 
college years and generally in the late 
high-school years: such a continuing 
supply of valid tests being conceived 
as absolutely essential for any sound 
development of personnel service, for 
many phases of educational research, 
and for any clear-sighted or sure- 
footed reform of high-school or colle- 
giate administration and curriculums. 
We can never know, definitely and 
surely, either what students ought to 
do or what we are doing to students 
until we have an adequate supply of 
objective measures of achievement for 
individuals and groups. 

Everyone knows we have no such 
adequate supply at present and that 
hitherto we have had no prospect of 
getting one. At the college level 
especially there are for most subjects 
only one or two or three tests and for 
some subjects none.* Moreover, most 
of such tests, as there are, exist in only 
two equivalent forms, and when these 
two forms have been used two or 
three times in the same school it is no 
longer safe to use them there; either 
the questions “get out” or unfair 
coaching may occur. And _ finally, 
many of the existing tests exhibit 
certain deficiencies which have resulted 
naturally from their being constructed 
by individual authors without suf- 


ficient funds and services at their 

*Compare the list of “Standardized Tests De- 
signed for Use in Institutions of Higher Learning,” 
by Clifford Woody, Quantitative Measurement in In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1930. (Yearbook XVIII, National 
Society of College Teachers of Education) 
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disposal to effect complete standard- 
ization; hence inadequate norms and 
lack of comparability in some of the 
measures. 

This situation, but particularly the 
paucity of tests and forms, hampers 
every attempt either at effective per- 
sonnel service or at the objective 
measurement or evaluation of current 
curriculums and methods in our col- 
leges. It is to overcome this obstacle 
that the American Council Committee 
has set up in the Co-operative Test 
Service a continuing factory for the 
manufacture, year in and year out, 
of this particular kind of scientific 
measuring too], so essential to the 
progress both of the personnel move- 
ment and of educational research and 
experiment. 

How will this new factory operate? 
Those who have themselves con- 
structed tests do not, of course, need 
to have this question asked or an- 
swered, but some other students of 
education may be interested in the 
following outline, from an unpub- 
lished memorandum prepared for the 
Service, of the minimum steps re- 
quired by good practice for producing 
five equivalent forms of a 200-ques- 
tion test: 

1. Survey field to be covered. 

2. Construct 2,000 questions. 

3. Edit these, eliminating about 400 ques- 
tions by inspection. 

4. Print eight 200-question lists, as nearly 
balanced in subject-matter and as nearly 
equivalent in difficulty as possible by 
inspection. 

5. Administer each of these lists to about 
500 to 800 representative students, 
giving them in pairs to the same stu- 
dents; for example, AB, AC, AD, 
AE, AF, AG, AH. 
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6. Score these 4,000 or more preliminary 
question lists. 

7. Analyze the difficulty and validity of 
each of the 1,600 questions. 

8. Choose the 1,000 best questions. 

. Divide the 1,000 best questions into 
five balanced and equivalent tests, 
Forms A, B, C, D, and E. 

10. Administer again in pairs to insure 
equivalence, to test reliability and va- 
lidity, to correct and complete keys, and 
to secure adequate norms, 


‘oO 


After all of which will come publica- 
tion and distribution. Moreover, the 
final plans of the Service call for the 
production of ten or more equivalent 
forms of each test. 

The same memorandum lists the 
following reasons for co-ordinating 
test-making efforts under a single 
bureau like the Co-operative Test 
Service: 


1. Centralization will distribute overhead, 
and will make available the judgment of 
the best experts for a large number and 
great variety of tests. 

2. It will reduce costs by making use 
of data from test surveys and scoring 
bureaus which are not now used for 
improving tests. 

3. It will distribute the question-making 
burden while maintaining high editorial 
standards. 

4. It will facilitate continuous testing pro- 
grams, making test results more useful, 
and making them yield larger scientific 
returns, while reducing costs to all 
parties concerned, 

5. It will insure a continuing supply of 
tests whose equivalence and compara- 
bility are based on larger and more 
representative populations. 

6. It will make possible valid ability stand- 
ards, and more adequate norms, which 
take into account all significant factors 
of achievement including length of study, 
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time elapsed, age, classes of schools, 
regional differences, curriculum differ- 
ences, etc. 

7. It will reduce errors and difficulty of 
interpretation by presenting all norms 
for all tests in a uniform manner. 

8. It will increase the convenience of using 
tests by printing them in a standard 
format, with convenient uniform scoring 
devices. 


As has already been clearly implied, 
the Service hopes to enlist the co- 
operation of many experts and stu- 
dents in the field of achievement tests 
throughout the country. In fact, 
definite arrangements have already 
been made with a number of experi- 
enced test-makers. A number of 
important educational organizations, 
also, have already promised their 
co-operation, including the Personnel 
Committee of the American Council 
on Education, the Pennsylvania Study 
of the Carnegie Foundation, the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, the Sec- 
ondary Education Board, the Modern 
Foreign Language Study, the Social 
Studies Investigation, the Civil Serv- 
ice Test Bureau, and the educational 
research divisions of many univer- 
sities. It may be added that by the 
close of the ten-year period which the 
present subsidy covers the Service 
hopes to be in receipt of a sufficient 
income from the sale of tests so that 
it can continue to function indefinitely 
as a non-profit-making but self-sup- 
porting enterprise. 

The nature of the results which 
may be expected from this new or- 
ganization—a continuous production 
of standardized tests in multiple 
forms—has perhaps been sufficiently 
indicated. It may be in order, how- 
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ever, to comment on some of the 
results which cannot be expected. 

In the first place, all those who are 
directly concerned recognize clearly, 
and everyone else should recognize 
clearly, that the Co-operative Test 
Service is not attacking, and is not 
designed or financed to attack, the 
whole personnel problem, nor even 
the problem of other useful types of 
examination, the importance of which 
is fully recognized. Many vital 
aspects relating to the measurement 
and development of personality, char- 
acter, habits, attitudes, interests, and 
the higher mental processes associated 
with creative work are necessarily 
excluded from the scope of this Serv- 
ice. Those aspects remain, as during 
1927-30, in charge of the other sub- 
committees, under the general direc- 
tion of the Central Committee of the 
American Council on Education. In 
due course these other subcommittees, 
and particularly those on Personality 
Measurement and Personal Develop- 
ment, will undoubtedly be able to 
formulate definite plans for a similar 
systematic, large-scale attack on their 
respective problems, and may then 
expect that the Central Committee 
will support and finance them in set- 
ting up whatever organizations may 
be needed. But the Co-operative 
Test Service, as the direct outcome 
and continuation of the Subcommittee 
on Achievement Tests, needs to con- 
fine itself strictly to its own limited 
field—to a single-minded effort to 
consolidate the gains, now largely 
going to waste, of twenty years of 
research on achievement tests, and to 
make these gains practically available 
throughout the nation for actual use. 
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As a matter of fact, the grant of 
$500,000, while seeming large in the 
aggregate, becomes available only 
over a period of ten years. It thus 
allows on the average about $2,000 
a year for each of twenty-five divi- 
sions of the fundamental curriculum, 
for use in constructing and standard- 
izing ten or a dozen equivalent forms 
of tests in each division. Careful 
budgeting has shown that only by 
close economy can these amounts be 
made to cover the necessary outlays 
for co-ordination, editing, expert serv- 
ices, testing, scoring, re-testing, re- 
scoring, and publication. 


HERE is, however, one project 

not originally contemplated which 
it now seems likely that the Service 
will take on as a direct part of its own 
work, namely, co-ordinating the testing 
of sophomore classes in many colleges 
throughout the country in the spring 
of 1932. Many students of educa- 
tion and college administrators are 
asking that this be done, partly as a 
result apparently of the widespread 
interest aroused by the test given to 
Sophomores in the colleges of Penn- 
sylvania in May, 1930, by the 
Pennsylvania Study of the Carnegie 
Foundation. Some colleges have ex- 
pressed a desire to give at least part 
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of this test to all four college classes, 
The Pennsylvania Study has gener- 
ously agreed to give the test to the 


Co-operative Test Service, and the | 


idea is to give this same test, with 
some minor revisions and improve- 
ments embodied, in such colleges as 
may be interested all over the coun- 
try, working through the state and 
regional college associations. 

If this is done, the colleges partici- 
pating will have to bear the cost of 
printing, scoring, and collating the 
results, under central supervision. 
This cost would amount to approxi- 
mately $1.50 per Sophomore tested. 
It would be most carefully provided, 
of course, that the results of the test 
for any one college would be revealed 
only to the officers of that college, 
who would be furnished also general 
scores and distributions for comparison. 

The advantages of such a nation- 
wide testing program are obvious. It 
would afford a far broader statistical 
basis for conclusions to be drawn from 
this test, and it would constitute a 
major step in educating the entire 
country as to the nature and value of 
achievement tests and thus preparing 
the way for a widespread and effective 
use of the further tests which it is the 
primary business of the Co-operative 
Test Service to produce. [vol. 11, No. 5] 








The New Curriculum at Wisconsin 


By RICARDO QUINTANA 


A Scheme for Raising the Standards of Scholarship 
in a State University 


URING the month of May, 
D 1930, the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science 
of the University of Wisconsin, pre- 
sided over by Dean Sellery, was 
unusually active. It met weekly, and 
on one memorable occasion the cus- 
tomary afternoon hour and a half 
from four-thirty to six proving in- 
sufficient, the members adjourned for 
the dinner hour and hastened back to 
their deliberations, which lasted well 
into the night. There was an excite- 
ment in the air which gave point to 
the shortest speech. The debate was 
at all times keen, and, while at 
moments it threatened to become 
heated as some critical point was 
under discussion, any anticipated rifts 
of opinion failed to develop. It was 
soon apparent that the faculty by an 
overwhelming majority favored the 
measures under consideration. By 
the end of May the entire body of 
measures had been passed by the fac- 
ulty of the College of Letters and 
Science. Straightway and almost 
without debate the University faculty 
and the Board of Regents in turn 
gave their approval, and the measures 
became effective for the College. 
These measures recommended to 
the faculty by a special committee are 


embodied in what at Wisconsin has 
become known as the Curriculum 
Committee Report. They represent, 
in the first place, a thorough revision 
of the curriculum within the College 
of Letters and Science. Further than 
this, they provide means for dealing 
with the broad problems of education 
which have become most pressing at 
Wisconsin within the last ten years. 
To the presence of these problems 
and to the need of dealing with them, 
a need felt acutely by the entire fac- 
ulty, the unusual interest which the 
Report excited may be fairly attrib- 
uted, for such reports are not new at 
Wisconsin. In point of fact, the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science has long 
been in the habit of taking stock of 
itself at intervals of about ten years. 
The Curriculum Committee Report 
of 1930 is merely the most recent of 
such reports. 

Before I discuss the important 
aspects of the Report, I feel that I 
should say something about the work 
of the Curriculum Committee, to 
whom was intrusted the task of stud- 
ying the problems of the College, and 
whose recommendations were finally 
adopted almost without change. Here 
I can speak with authority, since I 
was a member of the Committee; 
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because I was the junior member, I 
shall not violate good taste when I 
praise the work. The Committee of 
twelve members under the chairman- 
ship of C. R. Fish was appointed in 
the early autumn of 1929 by Dean 
Sellery. It set to work immediately, 
and after six months’ study submitted 
its Report to the faculty. I am in- 
creasingly impressed, as I look back 
upon its work, with the sanity and 
clear-headedness_ which prevailed 
throughout its deliberations. The 
course of higher education in America 
during the past fifty years was sur- 
veyed. Recent problems at Wiscon- 
sin and elsewhere were considered in 
the light of all available information. 
Three student committees, one ap- 
pointed by the faculty and two of 
independent and spontaneous origin, 
met at various times with the Com- 
mittee, and it should be recorded that 
their suggestions, offered with great 
tact and sincerity, proved helpful in 
the highest degree. In these ways 
the Committee gathered its facts. 
During this period it was also ridding 
itself of any prejudices which may 
originally have lain in the group. 
Ultimately, a perfectly neutral state 
of mind regarding the problems under 
consideration was reached. The final 
transition from this neutral state of 
mind to clear and unanimous positive 
opinion came with surprising ease. 
Here, I believe, is a rather remark- 
able example of effective action by a 
group, but the point which I shall 
emphasize is this: the clear and 
unanimous positive opinion arrived at 
by the group of twelve proved in 
almost every respect acceptable to the 
much larger body of the faculty. 
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Without sanity and clear-headed- 
ness the Committee would surely 
have foundered. In respect of edu- 
cational opinion, the twelve members 
were neither radical nor conservative, 
There were no obstructionists; there 
were no enthusiasts. Each had pro- 
found respect for educational tradi- 


tions; first, because these traditions | 


have taken form in response to per- 
fectly natural pressure, and second, 
because they have worked. There 
was no desire to tear down, merely 
to replace with beautiful but untried 
schemes. On the other hand, there 
was no instinctive shying at new 
methods. And finally, the commit- 
tee was ever aware of three things: 
that it was drawing up a report which 
it wished accepted; that never should 
conditions peculiar to Wisconsin be 
overlooked; and that any kind of 
educational machinery, however per- 
fect when on display, is, in use, 
imperfect from the first. 


HE Curriculum Committee Re- 
port, as finally approved by the 
faculties and the Board of Regents, 
is a  fourteen-page document of 
closely packed details. These details 
may well present a forbidding aspect 
to one uninformed of their origin. 
But everywhere behind the details 
there lie quite obvious principles, and 
it is these which I shall explain, sup- 
pressing details whenever possible. 
Three major problems affecting the 
College are dealt with. The first is 
the problem of raising standards of 
academic work. The second is the 
problem of bringing some kind of 
significant unity into the program of 
the individual student. The third is 
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the problem of encouraging the ex- 
ceptional student to reap as rich a 
harvest as he can during his four years 
of undergraduate work. We may 
examine in turn the methods devised 
to meet each of these three major 
problems. 

Since the University of Wisconsin 
is a state institution, entrance ex- 
aminations are obviously out of the 
question. How, then, are the stand- 
ards of academic work to be raised? 
This question is not one which has 
been put by a handful of particularly 
serious-minded members of the fac- 
ulty. The entire faculty has long 
been asking it. And more significant, 
the students themselves, the alumni, 
and parents throughout the state have 
been asking it with growing insistence. 
The answer formulated by the Col- 
lege is threefold. 

First, our Bureau of Records is to 
make a thorough study of all the 
methods whereby the scholastic ability 
of high-school graduates applying for 
entrance to college is estimated. The 
estimates thus acquired are to be 
checked for a number of years against 
the actual accomplishments of these 
students while in college. In time, 
it is hoped, the Bureau will acquire 
a technique and an experience on the 
basis of which all high-school gradu- 
ates unlikely to benefit by college may 
be dissuaded from enrolling. The 
Registrar of the University has 
already carried this work far. His 
experiences are interesting. Never 
has he excited the ill will of parents 
whose son or daughter he has advised 
against entering college. These par- 
ents, on the contrary, have been 
grateful for this frank advice, and 


have usually admitted their own se- 
cret fears. 

It should not be concluded, how- 
ever, that the Bureau of Records and 
the Registrar are to be set to work for 
the one purpose of excluding students 
from college. They have a far more 
important duty to perform; namely, 
persuading those high-school students 
of high standing who have not 
planned to enter college to do so. 
The College is not primarily con- 
cerned in the numbers in attendance; 
it is intensely concerned in the quality 
of the student body. 


HE second device by which 

standards are to be raised takes 
the form of placement tests and 
attainment tests. Placement tests are 
to be given in English, foreign lan- 
guage, and mathematics, and attain- 
ment tests in English, history, foreign 
language, mathematics, and_ the 
sciences. By passing an attainment 
test, which is voluntary, a Freshman 
coming to college exceptionally well 
prepared in some subject will be 
allowed to enter immediately the 
sophomore course in this subject. 
The placement tests are compulsory 
in those subjects required of Fresh- 
men. For example, English is re- 
quired of all Freshmen save those 
passing the attainment test; most 
Freshmen, therefore, must take the 
English placement test, the results 
of which will determine whether 
the student is placed in a sub-fresh- 
man English section which gives no 
credit or in a regular section carrying 
credit. The student placed in a sub- 
freshman section must continue to 
carry this work without credit until 
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he has reached the standard required 
of students in the credit sections. 
Through these placement and attain- 
ment examinations high-school stu- 
dents, it is hoped, will be stimulated 
to prepare themselves adequately for 
the work of the freshman year at 
college. 


HE third and by far the most 

vigorous measure for raising the 
standards of work provides a sifting 
out of students at the end of the 
sophomore year. Every student with 
a grade-point average of 1.3 for his 
first two years’ work—slightly higher 
than a C average—will be accepted 
without question into the junior class. 
Every student with a grade-point 
average lower than 1.1—higher by a 
shade than a C average—will be ex- 
cluded from the junior class. A 
student whose average falls between 
1.1 and 1.3 will be admitted or ex- 
cluded in accordance with the decision 
of a special committee. Any student 
who has failed to gain admission to 
the junior class may, after a lapse of 
at least one year, apply for admission, 
and his application will be judged on 
the basis of his high-school and uni- 
versity record and his record since 
leaving the University. In practice, 
this provision will mean that about 
65 per cent of the students completing 
their sophomore year will be admit- 
ted to the junior year, about 15 per 
cent will be excluded, and about 20 
per cent will be thrown upon the 
mercy of the special committee. 

In adopting this provision, the fac- 
ulty has made it clear that it places 
no faith in any automatic device 
whereby, year after year, a certain 
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percentage of each incoming fresh- 
man class is doomed to exclusion from 
the junior and senior years. The fac- 
ulty is, however, convinced that at 
present a number of students find 
their way into the junior and senior 
classes who have no business there and 
who would be far happier out of col- 
lege. The figures as fixed are an 
attempt to translate this conviction 
into action. If the pressure thus 
applied results in a higher quality of 
work on the part of Freshmen and 
Sophomores, the number of students 
failing to gain automatic admittance 
to the junior year will approach zero. 


If this is the result, it will be a matter | 


for general rejoicing. 

When this drastic provision was 
considered by the faculty, there were 
some who voiced the fear that if 
enacted it would arouse great resent- 
ment throughout the state, and 
eventually would result in retaliatory 
measures. The provision, though 
passed, will be put in practice for the 
first time this summer. For this 
reason it is perhaps too early to fore- 
cast what the results will be. But up 
to the present, although the provision 
has received wide publicity through- 
out the state, it has been generally 
accepted as a wise measure. This, | 
believe, should greatly encourage all 
who are interested in our state uni- 
versities, for it would seem to indi- 
cate that sincere attempts to raise 
intellectual standards do not, as we 
are so often led to believe, excite 
instinctive hostilities in the demo- 
cratic body. 

Here it should be added that the 
rigor of this excluding act is some- 
what softened by two minor regula- 
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tions. One provides that all students 
completing their sophomore year, 
whether or not they are admitted to 
junior standing, shall be granted 
certificates entitling them to the rank 
of Junior Graduate in Liberal Studies. 
The other provides that any student 
meeting the entrance requirements of 
the University for freshman standing 
may register as a non-candidate for a 
degree, and may then enjoy as he 
sees fit all the advantages of the Uni- 
versity save participation in inter- 
collegiate athletics and the social life 
of a fraternity. It was predicted by 
a few gloomy prophets that such a 
provision would swell our numbers 
by hundreds. To date, something 
like three or four students have ap- 
plied for registration as non-candi- 
dates for a degree. 


HE problem of bringing greater 

unity into the student’s program 
has been attacked in several ways. 
The foreign-language requirement, 
for one thing, has been changed. In 
the past the candidate for the B.A. 
was required to amass 32 credits in 
foreign language. The Curriculum 
Report does away entirely with satis- 
faction of the foreign-language re- 
quirement by means of credits, and 
substitutes proficiency examinations. 
In the future the student who shows 
in his proficiency examination that 
he has an advanced knowledge of 
French, let us say, or an intermediate 
knowledge of two foreign languages, 
will have met the requirement regard- 
less of the number of language courses 
he has taken. Conversely, the stu- 
dent who cannot show such knowl- 
edge in examination must continue 


his study of language until he has 
attained the necessary proficiency. 

Again with the intention of unifying 
the student’s program, the rules gov- 
erning the selection of courses taken 
in satisfaction of the requirements. for 
the major have been made much 
more elastic than in the past. A cer- 
tain number of courses in subjects 
allied to the major will not only give 
credit toward the major, but the stu- 
dent will be urged and even required 
to take them. Thus a student major- 
ing in English literature may be re- 
quired to include in his major two or 
three courses in the Romance lan- 
guages, a course in English history, a 
course in philosophy, and a course in 
the fine arts. 

The most important provision, 
however, establishes general exami- 
nations in the major subject for all 
Seniors. No longer will the student 
majoring in history be required 
merely to take a certain number of 
history courses. At the end of his 
senior year, before he qualifies for his 
baccalaureate degree, he must pass a 
comprehensive examination in history. 


‘Thus, through proficiency examina- 


tions in foreign language, through the 
more elastic major, and through the 
general examinations, it is hoped that 
the student will develop a sense of 
what real mastery of his material 
means. 

At the beginning of the junior 
year, the students of high ranking 
will be encouraged to go in for what 
is called “advanced independent 
work.” This advanced work, which 


| applies only to work within the major, 


is to be carried on by the student 
under the personal direction of a 
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special adviser. The student may or 
may not, as he chooses, attend classes. 
But in any case he must cover the 
field of the major and must as a 
Senior stand special examinations, 
longer and of considerably greater 
difficulty than the ordinary compre- 
hensive examination. Furthermore, 
he must present a thesis, the work of 
his last two years. The best of these 
advanced independent students, by 
satisfying certain other requirements 
too technical to explain here, will be 
granted the M.A. degree at the end 
of the fourth year. 

This, briefly, is the way in which 
the College of Letters and Science 
has dealt with its three major prob- 
lems. I have by no means covered 
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all the details to be found in the Re- 
port. But the broad principles | 
have, I believe, illustrated at sufficient 
length. Among lesser details, 1 may 
mention three new courses estab- 
lished. The first is a course for 
Freshmen and Sophomores granting 
double credit and combining English 
history and the history of English 
literature. The second is a course in 
history to afford an extensive survey 
of the development of Western civil- 
ization and to include at least medi- 
eval and modern history. The third 
is a course to be administered jointly 
by the departments of Economics, 
Philosophy, and Political Science, 
to afford a philosophic approach to 
individual, economic, and political life. 

[Vol. II, No. 5] 
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Students of Land-Grant Colleges 


By PALMER O. JOHNSON 


An Evaluation of the Land-Grant Institutions in Terms of 
Their End Products—T heir Graduates 


OST surveys of institutions 
of higher learning have 
been directed almost exclu- 


sively toward the machinery of the 
colleges or universities under review. 
Important as this procedure may be, 
the fact that the Office of Education 
in its recent Survey of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities devoted 
one phase of its investigation to the 
human product of these institutions is 
worthy of considerable commendation. 
The activities of the land-grant insti- 
tutions have become diverse and nu- 
merous in such fields as research and 
extension, but it appears highly prob- 
able that the dominant objective will 
continue to be the provision of oppor- 
tunities for the higher education of 
the students who come to their portals 
in ever increasing numbers. These 
institutions are thus rendering a serv- 
ice which they were created to dis- 
charge. A picture of the development 
of higher education that attempts to 
produce a likeness without portraying 
the part which the land-grant institu- 
tions have played in offering educa- 
tional opportunities for the masses of 
our people is inadequate and indistinct, 
out of proportion and out of focus. 
Generous as was the response of 
most participants in the various phases 
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of the Survey, the voluntary co-opera- 
tion of the alumni body should not be 
overlooked when recognition is being 
made. The number of respondents 
to the questionnaire sent to graduates 
and ex-students of the land-grant in- 
stitutions, who matriculated in twelve 
selected years, arranged in four groups 
of three years each, was 37,342.’ This 
represents a return of approximately 
50 per cent from those who presum- 
ably received the questionnaire. It is 
highly probable that the proportion 
would have exceeded this percentage 
had a considerable number of institu- 
tions adequate records of the addresses 
of their former students. 

In general, information concerning 
such items as the following was ob- 
tained from the alumni group: 


1. Certain personal data involving 
such factors as place of birth, na- 
tivity, age at college entrance, 
and extent of training 

2. Time and bases of occupational 
preference 

3- Amount and means of self-support 

4. Social participation while in resi- 
dence 

5. Participation in community life 

6. Field of specialization in relation 
to present occupation 


1 The periods were 1889-92; 1899-1902 ;1909-12; 
and 1919-22. 
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7. Occupational destination with a 
consideration of incomes derived 
from and the investments in- 
volved in these occupations 

8. Marital status, number of chil- 
dren, and the extent of their 
schooling 


The published report, however, lim- 
ited its discussion to selected portions 
of the data concerning former stu- 
dents who specialized in five major 
fields: agriculture, engineering, home 
economics, arts and science, and edu- 
cation.” The total population in these 
five fields was 35,241, of whom 
22,159 were graduates and 13,082 
non-graduates of the division of their 
first matriculation. An analysis of the 
more important findings and of cer- 
tain deficiencies of the report follows. 

A study of the distribution of the 
entering age of 22,159 college gradu- 
ates shows a wide spread from 48 who 
were under fifteen years to 2,365 who 
were over twenty-one years. The 
median age of entrance for the entire 
group of graduates was 19.13.° Simi- 
larly, the age-distribution of 13,082 
non-graduates extends from 39 who 
were under fifteen to 1,293 who were 
over twenty-one years. The median 
age, 19.33 years, is slightly higher 
than that of the graduates. Some dif- 
ferences are apparent between those 
groups who have chosen different 
types of college work. The median 
ages for graduates and non-gradu- 
ates, respectively, of the several di- 
visions are: agriculture, 19.58 and 


"United Siates Office of Education. Survey of 
Land Grant College and Universities. Washington: 
Superintendent of Documents, 1930. Vol. I, pp. 345—- 
401. (Bulletin, No. 9) 

*The writer has found it necessary to compute 
these and certain other measures presented from the 
original data in the published report. 
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19.55; education, 19.21 and 19.69; 
engineering, 19.11 and 19.35; home 
economics, 18.89 and 19.17; and arts 
and science, 18.85 and 19.22. 


NE of the evidences of the pro- 

vision of educational opportuni- 
ties by land-grant institutions is the 
representation of communities of all 
sizes in the student population. Of 
the graduates, 34 per cent were farm- 
reared; 15 per cent came from cen- 
ters less than twenty-five hundred in 
population; 15 per cent, from com- 
munities of twenty-five hundred to 
ten thousand; 13 per cent, from cities 
ten thousand to fifty thousand; and 
21 per cent, from those of more than 
fifty thousand in population. The 
corresponding percentages for non- 
graduates are 28, 18, 17, 14, and 23. 
Although goodly representation is 
found in the several fields of special- 
ization certain tendencies appear. 
Former students in agriculture were 
dominantly farm-reared, 61 per cent 
of the graduates and 54 per cent of the 
non-graduates being so classified. Of 
the matriculants in engineering, 41 per 
cent of the graduates and 38 per cent 
of the non-graduates came from cities 
of more than ten thousand population. 
The greatest single percentages of the 
graduates of both education (42 per 
cent) and home economics (38 per 
cent) were farm-reared. For non- 
graduates, the respective percentages 
are 39 and 35. About an equal num- 
ber of graduates of arts and science 
came from cities of more than fifty 
thousand in population (25 per cent) 
as from farms (25 per cent). For 


“In recording the distribution of percentages 
there is generally a small percentage making no reply 
to a particular item. This percentage is not recorded. 
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STUDENTS OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


non- -graduates the respective percent- 
ages are 28 and 22. 

To what extent does the intellectual 
stimulus received by the student at 
the land-grant institutions manifest 
itself in further educational effort? 
Of the 22,159 graduates who received 
one degree, 7 per cent pursued gradu- 
ate work to the extent of attaining 
the Master’s degree from their own 
institutions, and 6 per cent,’ from other 
institutions. Corresponding percent- 
ages for the attainments of the Doc- 
tor’s degree are 0.54" and 1.13. The 
extent to which graduate work has 
been developed in land-grant institu- 
tions must be considered in the inter- 
pretation of these percentages. There 
appears, however, a slight tendency 
to seek the Master’s degree at the 
institution where the baccalaureate 
degree was obtained and a more pro- 
nounced trend to obtain the Doc- 
tor’s degree elsewhere. 

Some rather significant differences 
are detected when comparisons are 
made between the several divisions; 
arts and science (22 per cent), edu- 
cation (16 per cent), and agricul- 
ture (16 per cent) lead in the 
percentages of their graduates who 
have attained the Master’s degree. 
The percentages for engineering (.7) 
and home economics (6) are sig- 
nificantly less. Graduates in agricul- 
ture (3 per cent) and in arts and 
science (3 per cent) attain the Doc- 
tor’s degree to a pronounced extent 
over graduates in engineering (7 per 
cent), education (.3 per cent), and 
home economics (.3 per cent). A sep- 


*The figure, 9.26 per cent given in the published 
report is in error. 

* The figure, 0.99 per cent given in the published 
report is in error. 
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aration of those from the arts-and- 
science group now teaching indicates 
that they constitute by far the largest 
proportion of the percentages indi- 
cated for that division as having 
attained advanced degrees. 


N THE time of the early history 

of the land-grant colleges the view 
that the hand and the brain must be 
mutually trained was common. Per- 
haps this was the basis for the intro- 
duction into the curriculum of some 
such activities as pitching hay or 
milking cows. While gaining this 
first-hand, or usually second-hand, 
information it was probably hoped 
that the “mental muscles would be- 
come hard with toil.” At that time, 
it was essential to show some depar- 
ture from the curriculum of the clas- 
sical colleges. At any rate, such 
activities provided some means of 
self-support. Students are still en- 
gaged in exerting physical as well as 
mental energy in order to support 
themselves while in residence. Appar- 
ently land-grant institutions provide 
the opportunity for such endeavor, 
and students avail themselves of it. 
Of the former students, 74 per cent 
of the graduates and 66 per cent of 
the non-graduates supported them- 
selves either totally or partially. A 
larger percentage of former matricu- 
lants in agriculture were self-support- 
ing than in any other division. The 
smallest percentage of self-supporting 
students was found in the division of 
home economics. The fewer oppor- 
tunities for women are likely reflected 
in this percentage. 

It is a matter of frequent assertion, 
that is sustained to some extent by 
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observation, that the college student 
frequently has not reached a decision 
as to what his life work will be. The 
many instances of students who drop 
out of college before graduation, who 
abandon one course to take up another, 
who subsequent to graduation enter 
other colleges to pursue other courses, 
who deviate from careers for which 
they prepared themselves, all lend 
considerable support to the validity of 
this assertion. Since the typical fields 
in land-grant institutions are voca- 
tional in character, it may be expected 
that early decisions have been made 
by their students. 

Of the graduates, 75 per cent had 
some specific field of work in mind for 
which they expected to prepare them- 
selves previous to college entrance. 
The students graduating in education 
surpassed those in other divisions in 
the percentage who had made their 
decision at this time—go per cent. 
The percentages of the other divisions 
are: engineering, 79; home econom- 
ics, 78; agriculture, 73; and arts and 
science, 67. No significant difference 
is apparent between graduates and 
non-graduates with respect to this 
time of decision, the percentage of the 
latter being 74. Aside from the 
interchange of positions between agri- 
culture and home economics, the same 
relative position of the division ob- 
tains as for the graduates. Seven per 
cent of the graduates had not made 
their occupational decision before 
graduation. Arts and science, with 
9 per cent of its graduates in this 
category, was at the high mark for 
the group. 

The number who are now engaged 
in the same or in allied fields as 
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the one projected at the time the 
occupational decision was made should 
be an index of how decisive the occu- 
pational choice was. - The proportion 
appears substantial for the graduates, 
since 79 per cent of those who made 
their decision before entering college 
are now engaged in the same or an 
allied field. Graduates in home eco- 
nomics, engineering, agriculture, edu- 
cation, and arts and science, in the 
order listed, represent the relative 
tenacity of occupational decision. Of 
those graduates who chose their field 
of work previous to the junior year, 
76 per cent are now in the same or an 
allied field; of those who decided be- 
fore graduation, 76 per cent. There 
is a suggestion from these percentages 
that the earlier the occupational de- 
cision, the greater its persistence.’ That 
the exigencies of the times may be a 
determinant in occupational allocation 
must be recognized. 


T IS significant to note that 58 per 
cent of the non-graduates are now 

in the chosen or an allied field. Home 
economics, arts and science, education, 
agriculture, and engineering represent 
the rank of the divisions in percent- 
ages from highest to lowest. Appar- 
ently failure to graduate has not been 
a deterrent to entrance into antic- 
pated occupations for a considerable 
number of non-graduates. Quite likely 
a certain proportion left college to 
enter earlier upon their chosen careers. 
There may be educational implic- 
tions here for the establishment of 
certain occupational courses of less 
duration than four years. Of consid- 


, Difference (2.9 per cent) _ 
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erable import, also, is the observation 
that 71 per cent of those who chose 
their field of work while in college 
are now in the same or an allied field. 
One factor in this relatively high per- 
centage is that the more extended 
training may have enhanced entrance 
into the chosen field.“ The data just 
presented imply that graduates are 
predominantly, and non-graduates to 
some extent, in the lines of work for 
which they entered the land-grant 
institutions to prepare themselves. It 
is logical to inquire into the character 
of the fields éntered. 

The percentage distribution of 5,269 
graduates in agriculture into broad 
occupational categories 1s shown in 
Column 2 of Table I. The numerous 
fields under each of the broad occupa- 
tional classes are not detailed in the 
published report of the Survey. Of 
8,476 graduates who specialized in 
such major branches of engineering as 
civil, electrical, mechanical, chemical, 
and mining, 76 per cent are now en- 
gaged in engineering fields; of 3,928 
non-graduates, 49 per cent are so en- 
gaged. Eighty-seven per cent of the 
1,668 - graduates in home economics 
and 63 per cent of 755 non-gradu- 
ates are found in the fields of home 
economics. 

The occupational distribution of 
former students in arts and science is 
of especial interest. The greatest 
single representation among the 4,811 
graduates is found in educational 
work. Commerce and business and 
professional work follow closely as 
fields of endeavor, while home eco- 


nomics claims fourth place in the 

*Most of the students in this group made their 
decision before or after the junior year, which implies 
more extended training. 
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attention of this group.* The re- 
mainder are found dispersed in such 
fields as non-professional work, agri- 
culture, engineering, forestry, and 
veterinary medicine. The non-gradu- 
ates apparently have favored business 
as a career, since 35 per cent of the 
4,578 are thus allocated. Substantial 
representations are found in profes- 
sional work, educational fields, home 
economics, and non-professional work 


(see Column 5, Table 1). Agricul- 
TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION oF PREsENT Oc- 
CUPATIONS OF THE FoRMER STUDENTS 
In Two Larce Divisions or Lanp- 
Grant INsTiTUTIONS 














AGRICULTURE | ARTS AND SCIENCE 
Non- Non- 
Gredu- | Gradu-| Czede | Gradu- 
(5,269) | (1,960) | (4,811) | (4,578) 
a) @) (3) @ | ©) 
Agriculture...... 62 37 4 5 
Commerce and busi- 

ON ais ac ncetere 15 30 21 35 
Education....... 9 a 24 12 
Professional work a Seer 20 19 
Engineering. 3 yee 3 4 
Non-professional 

ES 3 8 8 9 
i, i Perey Pere a 
Home economics . 2 15 12 
Veterinary medi- 

| eee Sh SR ae eer ai CRA . 

















“Less than .5 per cent. 


ture and engineering have also had 
their entrants. In addition, small 
samplings are found in forestry and 
veterinary medicine. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the 307 
graduates in education are now occu- 
pied in educational work. All levels 
of education are represented, but the 
principal types are secondary-school 
teaching (34 per cent), administration 
(10 per cent), college or university 


* Home-makers are included. 
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work (6 per cent). Of the 177 non- 
graduates, 57 per cent have gone 
into other occupations. Elementary- 
school and secondary-school teaching 
are the chief educational fields entered 
by the remaining members of this 
group as the percentages 18 and 15, 
respectively, indicate. 


IKELY, a considerable number of 
individuals are drawn toward 
certain occupations which permit di- 
rection of their own capital. That 
additional stimulus which ownership 
involves has apparently been impel- 
ling to many former students of land- 
grant institutions. Former students 
in the division of agriculture surpass 
those in other divisions both in the 
number who have capital investments 
and in the amounts of such invest- 
ments. Of the 937 graduates engaged 
in farming, 75 per cent have a capital 
invested in the business; of the 498 
non-graduates so engaged, 81 per 
cent have similar investments. The 
amount of capital investment ranges 
from $2,500 to $100,000 or more. 
Graduates slightly excel the non- 
graduates in the amount. The median 
investment of the former is $9,891; 
of the latter, $9,601. Of 591 gradu- 
ates in agriculture engaged in agricul- 
tural business, 32 per cent have capital 
mvestments. Of 129 non-graduates 
similarly engaged, 50 per cent have 
such investments. The median in- 


vestment of non-graduates consider- 
ably exceeds that of the graduates: 
$13,333 as compared with $7,375. 
Of 1,984 graduates in agriculture 
engaged in other occupations, 26 per 
cent have capital investments as do 
32 per cent of 1,201 non-graduates. 
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The respective median investments 
are $7,553 and $6,042. From these 
data it is observed that of the total 
number of graduates in agriculture,” 
40 per cent of the graduates and 47 
per cent of the non-graduates are own- 
ers of businesses that constitute the 
major portions of their occupations.” 
The median capital investments in 
these businesses are $8,667 and 
$8,261, respectively. 

Engineering matriculants usually 
have less capital investments in the 
business than is the case of those in 
agriculture. The median investment 
is also less, although the ranges are 
the same. Of 6,522 graduates in the 
main fields of engineering, 21 per 
cent have capital investments, and of 
1,708 non-graduates, 24 per cent. 
The median investments are $4,099 
and $4,929, respectively. 

Few matriculants in home eco- 
nomics (8 per cent), even after home- 
makers and teachers are excluded, 
have capital invested; the median 
investment is $4,167. A considerably 
less proportion of the 4,811 graduates 
than of the 4,578 non-graduates in 
arts and science have capital invested 
in business—20 per cent as compared 
with 30 per cent. The median in- 
vestment, $6,436, of the former is 
higher than that of the latter, $4,794, 
however. 

A substantial amount of the capital 
of former students is the result of 
their own accumulation. The per- 
centages of capital, in amounts less 
than $10,000 and in more than 
$10,000 that have been earned by 
graduates and non-graduates, are: 


*° Excluding agricultural teachers. 
** 4 few owners with no capital indicated were 
not included in this computation. 
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Non- 
Graduates Graduates 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 


Less than $10,000— 


Engineering .... 59 55 
Arts and science.. 44 43 
Home economics. 49 37 
Agriculture ..... 35 36 
More than $10,000— 
Engineering .... 25 24 
Arts and science... 22 18 
Home economics. 7 16 
Agriculture ..... 19 19 


Borrowing as a means of attaining 
capital was used to a greater extent 
by former students in agriculture and 


TABLE II 


PrEsENT AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNED SALARIES 
or GRADUATES GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
NuMBER OF YEARS SINCE GRADUATION 

















Number Average 

Time since Graduation of Annual 

Graduates Salary 

(1) (z) | (3) 

One year . . rere ry oe 687 $1,802.11 
Twoyears....... = 6,683 2,088.54 
Five years ap in 5,995 2,919.28 
Ten years .... Pe 35397 4,630.26 
Fifteen years i, ee 2,883 5,918.78 
Twenty years esa 1,538 7,234.92 
Twenty-five years......... 1,096 7,811.82 
Thirty years 1,005 8,375.97 
Total. . «oc I (Ela + Pecans 





in arts and science than in engineer- 
ing. Graduates and non-graduates, in 
general, employed this means in about 
equal proportions. There is a tend- 
ency for the larger amount of capi- 
tal to be borrowed to a slightly greater 
degree by graduates. The same rela- 
tive position of the divisions obtains 
when inheritance of capital is con- 
sidered. Non-graduates in engineer- 
ing appear to have inherited capital 
in slightly larger proportions than 
have the graduates. Graduates in 
agriculture slightly surpass the non- 


graduates in the inheritance of the 
larger amounts of capital, while in 
arts and science the slight superiority 
of graduates over non-graduates holds 
for both the larger and the smaller 
amounts of capital. Such combina- 
tions of means of procuring capital as 


TABLE III 


PRESENT AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF 
Gaapuatas BY OccUPATIONAL GROUPS 











Average 

















Number 
Group of Annual 
Graduates Salary 
(1) (2) (3) 

Physicians and surgeons... 413 $7,791.89 
Lawyers.... 728 5,754.46 
Employees in banking ‘and 

finance... 226 5,703.54 
Employees in commerce and 

eee re 5,439 5,366.10 
Insurance employees. . ; 380 4,776.32 
Technical engineers ....... 1,433 4,618.11 
Veterinarians ..... ’ 320 4,3§1.72 
Mechanical engineers 1,019 4,265.60 
Dentists oe 168 4,148.81 
Civil engineers..... 1,643 4,116.10 
College instructors (men) 1,272 3,974.81 
Electrical engineers . 1,726 3,618.92 
Superintendents of schools 

(men) ... ' 265 3,599.06 
Other professional ‘workers. 1,956 3,§22.11 
Agriculturists ..... — 1,943 3139-55 
Foresters ....... ie 168 2,975.30 
Clergymen.... 114 2,785.09 
High-school teachers (men) 1,289 2,459.46 
College instructors (women) 250 2,287.00 
Superintendents of schools 

CT ) , 80 2,213.75 
Home-demonstration agents 

(women) : 116 2,081.90 
Dietitians (women) . 177 2,079.10 
Elementary-school te eachers “rs 

(women)... 121 1,725.62 
High-school teachers (w omen) 2 1038 1,722.89 

Total Tt 





through earnings and loans, and earn- 
ings and inheritance have been the 
instruments for substantial numbers 
of former students. 

The report of the Survey presents 
also an excellent, detailed analysis 
of the present salaries of 23,284 
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graduates of the land-grant institu- 
tions. Graduates of all major divi- 
sions are included in this analysis. 
Space permits merely the presentation 
of two summary tables. Table II 
gives the present average annual sal- 
aries of graduates, grouped according 
to the number of years since gradu- 
ation. Table III shows the number 
of graduates in each of 24 occupational 
groupings with the average annual 
salary for each occupation. It appears 
to the writer that the median would 
have been a better measure than the 
mean in arriving at typical salaries. 
However, the medians may be com- 
puted from the detailed tables in the 
report. The mean was essential, how- 
ever, in the derivation of certain 
regression equations employed in the 
estimation of normal salaries and 
normal gains. 

Certain deficiencies observed of the 
study that occur to the writer are: 
First, a better adaptation of the ques- 
tionnaire, particularly to the arts-and- 
science division of universities, would 
have made it possible to follow 
through the preprofessional students, 
who generally take two or more years’ 
work in this division previous to 
entrance to some one of the profes- 
sional schools of a university. Sec- 
ond, it would have been desirable if 
those students who graduated in 
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divisions of an institution other than 
the one of first matriculation and 
those who graduated from other insti- 
tutions to which they had migrated 


had been separated from the non. , 


graduate group. In the report thes 
groups constitute 20 per cent of the 
non-graduates in the division of 
agriculture, engineering, and home 
economics. Further training of non- 
graduates in arts and science is not 
given, but the percentage would likely 
be higher than that for other divisions, 
The inclusion of these graduates with 
the non-graduate group must be con- 
sidered in interpreting such data as 
occupational destination and incomes, 
Third, more attention might have 
been given to determining the repre- 
sentativeness of the sampling of for- 
mer students. 

This study of the human product 
of the land-grant institutions should 
command the interest and attention of 
many groups of people. It is useful 
for the present and should be of his- 
torical value for the future. The 
findings of the study lead one to 
assert with considerable justification 
that the former students of these in- 
stitutions are giving returns in social 
and economic service to the state and 
the national government which have 
provided them their higher educa- 
tional opportunities. 
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Standards and Standardizing 


By PAUL P. BOYD 


How Shall High Schools and Colleges Be Accredited, if at All? 


certain facts brought out in re- 

cent reports of the commissions of 
the North Central Association and of 
the Southern Association. President 
Zook last year called attention to the 
fact that the rule requiring colleges 
having teachers with schedules in 
excess of sixteen hours per week to 
make annual reports to the Secretary 
had never been en‘orced. The Asso- 
ciation voted to omit the requirement. 
Regarding classes with enrollments 
of more than thirty, he said that “af 
that standard had been followed out, 
as it has not been, by any institution 
or by the Secretary, practically every 
institution in the Association would 
have to report annually to the Secre- 
tary.” This requirement was also 
struck out. President Zook stated, 
further, that “in all probability the 
standard relating to faculty scholar- 
ship has been observed in the least 
satisfactory way.” 

Mr. Zook reported that in the mat- 
ter of faculty training in liberal-arts 
colleges in 1927-28, the percentage 
of heads of departments meeting the 
standard was 51.8; of others of 

Epitor’s Notr.—We are compelled to omit the 
first part of Dean Boyd’s paper in which he discusses 
the present widespread criticism of standardizing 


agencies and their own dissatisfaction with the quan- 
titative character of their standards. 


|: WILL be helpful to present 


professorial rank, 52.9; and of all 
teachers meeting the standard, 66.7.’ 
The number teaching seventeen or 
eighteen hours in colleges and uni- 
versities amounted to 5.3 per cent, 
while the number teaching over 18 
hours made 2.2 per cent, a tctal of 
7.5 per cent violating the standard.’ 
Violations of the standard on class- 
size which in the North Central Asso- 
ciation is not mandatory but advisory 
with warning, appeared as follows: 


Size Per Cent 

of of 
Classes Classes 
31-40 students... . 10.2 
41-50 students. . 26 
51-60 students. . . vo oe 
More than 60 students... 1.7° 


There were 20 colleges and univer- 
sities having over 25 per cent of their 
classes with enrollments of more than 
thirty. De Pauw had 26.7 per cent, 
Indiana 28.7, Northwestern 34.5, 
Minnesota 36.5, and Ohio State 42.3. 
Five of the colleges had secondary 
schools which were not accredited, 
and five had secondary schools which 
were administered as parts of the col- 
lege organization. Thirteen institu- 
tions of higher education in 1927 did 

*Zook, George F. “The Triennial Reports of 
Accredited Higher Institutions,” North Central Asse- 
ciation Quarterly, III (March, 1929), p. 478. 


*Zook, loc. cit., p. 480. 
*Zook, loc. cit., p. 481. 
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not meet the standards of the North 
Central Association in finance. 

In the Secondary Commission last 
year, 11 high schools were dropped 
for violating standards, and 173 were 
warned. In 1930, 406 out of about 
2,300 high schools were warned or 
advised. A study of high-school 
teaching-load by Cook revealed that 
the percentage of teachers with more 
than five classes daily was 14.6 in the 
Southern Association for 1926-27, 
and 18.8 in the North Central for 
1924-25. The percentage of aca- 
demic classes enrolling over thirty 
was for the same years in the Southern 
Association, 9.9 per cent, and in the 
North Central, 10.6 per cent.* 

There were 19 high schools in 
1927 that had a school year of less 
than 36 weeks, and 2 that had class 
periods of less than 40 minutes, and 
21 that had a pupil-teacher ratio of 
more than 30. There were 5,512 
teachers teaching 6 classes a day, and 
562 teaching more than 6 daily. 
There were 1,793 teachers teaching 
from 151 to 160 pupils and 2,766 
teaching more than 160 pupils. The 
number of classes each enrolling more 
than thirty pupils was 23,358, or 
almost 17 per cent of all; 60,127 
pupils, 7.9 per cent, were carrying 
five units for credit; and 8,674 pupils, 
or I.I per cent, were carrying for 
credit more than five units. Of the 
pupils carrying five or more units 
31.9 per cent were not among the 
upper 25 per cent in scholarship. At 
least 104 schools had 20 per cent or 
more of their pupils carrying five or 
more units.” It should be pointed 


*Cook, William A. “A Comparative Study of 
Standardizing Agencies,” North Central Association 
Quarterly, IV (December, 1929), p. 410. 
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out that some of these items are cov- 
ered by standards and some by 
recommendations. 

In the Southern Association, Presj- 
dent McCain last year said that of 
the 73 triennial reports examined, 22 
institutions seemed “to be in a very 
serious condition in one or more re- 
spects. . . . Six others,” he said, 
“need prompt and effective remedies,” 
In the cases of 27 other member col- 
leges, he was calling for supple- 
mentary reports; of the 73 examined, 
55 were more or less deficient. 


HUS we find that the standards 

of our accrediting agencies are 
not only widely criticized, but, in 
spite of their quantitative nature and 
the consequent ease with which they 
may be applied for measurement, 
they are not being found easy to 
enforce. What does this mean? Of 
course, some of these institutions are 
weak. But we may, at least, wonder 
whether more qualitative standards 
that we might stress at the present 
time, even though they would be 
harder to use and require more wis- 
dom on the part of the inspectors, 
would not be as effective. 

In this connection, I am reminded 
of the story which Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur tells of his experience with high- 
school accrediting. The inspector 
was to come from the state univer- 
sity to his high school. Word got 
around that this man was a great 
classicist and made a hobby of my- 
thology. So young Wilbur got a copy 
of Bullfinch’s mythology and cram- 


med up on the subject. He was the 
* Childs, H. Q. “Proceedings of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools,” North Central Association 


Quarterly, IT (June, 1927), pp. 47-48. 
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STANDARDS AND STANDARDIZING 


first student called upon by the pro- 
fessor, and he acquitted himself 
gloriously on all the family affairs 
and intrigues of the Olympians. The 
examiner kept him going for fifteen 
minutes, says Mr. Wilbur, and “con- 
cluded that this was an admirable 
high school, and he knew exactly what 
they were doing, and they were put 
on the accredited list.” After all, 
whatever the standards, Mr. Wilbur 
points out, we cannot depersonalize 
them; “the teacher and the examiner 
take a prominent part in every de- 
cision that is made.” 

We may conclude that the leniency 
with which the quantitative standards 
are applied are evidence of lack of 
confidence in them and an unwilling- 
ness on the part of the Association to 
damn an institution on that basis 
alone. Many of the schools and col- 
leges, on their side, apparently con- 
form to some of the standards not 
from conviction but from necessity, 
and depart from them just as far as 
is safe. In some cases, as one man 
says, quoting Byron, “It is capital 
argument, but who believes in it?” 

It will be interesting, next, to bring 
together some of the criticisms that 
have been made of specific standards 
now in force. Perhaps, in the college 
field, the work of Mr. Reeves and 
Mr. Russell and that of Mr. Hudel- 
son have attracted most attention. 
Mr. Reeves and Mr. Russell have 
concluded from researches, first, that 


the data on cost of education in junior and 
senior colleges of four-year institutions 
appear to indicate that existing differences 
in minimum financial requirements for 
junior and senior colleges are not in accord 
with the financial needs of these institu- 
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tions. [Second,] the present standards of 
the North Central Association are not 
resulting in a satisfactory state of excellence 
in every accredited college. [‘Third,] ex- 
cellence is not dependent on the amount or 
proportion of income from any specific 
source such as endowment... . An 
adequate expenditure per student, regard- 
less of the source of income is the important 
element to be considered. [Fourth,] we 
should seek new bases on which additional 
standards may be founded. One or more 
of the following three factors are of the 
greatest promise for additional or supple- 
mentary standards: a minimum average 
faculty salary; a minimum annual expend- 
iture per student for strictly educational 
purposes; and enforcement of a satisfactory 
standard for faculty training.® 


In an article in the November 
JournaL or HicuHEer Epucartion, 
Mr. Hudelson says again: 


In four experiments out of every five the 
large classes have excelled the small in 
achievement. In only one out of every 
twenty experiments has there been a dis- 
tinct advantage to students in small classes. 
At every level of intelligence and at every 
level of scholarship, both men and women 
in large classes tend to outstrip their mates 
of the small sections in examinations and 
marks." 

In large sections many more have 
the chance to come in contact with the 
really great teacher. “The biggest 
item in educational expense is the cost 
of instruction and the biggest item in 
the cost of instruction is the size of 
classes.” Some students do better in 
small classes, but too few. At the 


* Reeves, Floyd W. “College Teaching—Uses 
and Abuses of Standardization,” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XV (May, 1929), pp. 
237-38. 

7 Hudelson, Paul. “Are Classes Too Large?” 
Journal of Higher Education, I (November, 1930), 
P. 437. 
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other extreme are many who fare 
better in large classes with the chance 
for wide and free exchange of views 
and the stimulus to self-education. 

The matter of high-school cur- 
riculums has been studied by Mr. 
Yates at the University of Kentucky. 
His conclusions are that the influence 
of the type of high-school curriculum 
on success in college is negligible and 
that other factors such as the teacher’s 
ability and the student’s ability and 
activity are more important. The 
facts are not sufficient, he says, “to 
justify colleges in prescribing certain 
subjects for college admission.”* This 
is important if verified by further 
studies, for it argues greater freedom 
for the high school in working out its 
program in accordance with the newer 
doctrines of education and the needs 
of the people at home. 


NE other study has been carried 

on by both the Southern Asso- 
ciation and the North Central, the 
study of freshman marks in colleges 
and universities. There are many 
valuable features in these studies, and 
I believe they are worth while for 
the Association members.” A similar 
study is being conducted by Mr. 
Gillis, of the University of Kentucky, 
for the State College Association. Do 
not all of these reports confirm us in 
our suspicion that the results tell more 
about college marking systems than 


they do about the high schools? The 

* Yates, J. A. Type of High School Curriculum 
Which Gives the Best Preparation for College. Lex- 
ington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky, 1929. 
p- 105. (Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, 
Vol. II, No. 1) 


* Roemer, Joseph. “Report of College Freshman 


Grades,” Proceedings of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 1929. 
pp. 113-268. 
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stated object of Mr. Roemer’s work 
is “to test the efficiency of the sec. 
ondary schools by the way the grad- 
uates succeed in their freshman year 
in college.” Yet Mr. Gillis’ fig. 
ures show that students from the 
non-accredited high schools have less 
failures than do those from Southern 
Association Schools. 
instructive as these studies are, are 
there not factors in all such tabula- 
tions that are hidden below the sur- 
face and render it unwise to make 
them bases for accrediting? 

In Table VII of Mr. Roemer’s re- 
port we find that the percentage of 
semester hours failed by graduates of 
high schools in Kentucky was 12.1; in 
North Carolina, 15.1; in Texas, 16.5; 
in Virginia, 17.7. Table XV shows 
the comparative rank of each state 
over an eight-year period of failures. 
Here Kentucky ranks first with 11.2 
per cent of courses failed; Texas sixth 
with 14.1 per cent; Virginia eighth 
with 14.5 per cent; and North Caro- 
lina tenth with a percentage of 14.9.” 

Do you conclude from these figures 
that Kentucky high schools are supe- 
rior to those of North Carolina, 
Texas, and Virginia? You do not, so 
why take such figures into account in 
accrediting high schools? You might 
argue that North Carolina, Texas, 
and Virginia sent more high-school 
graduates to college and that more of 
their poor students went to college. 
But, to match this, we find that Flor- 
ida sent a smaller percentage of 
graduates to college and had a higher 
percentage of failures. 

Again in Table IX we find that the 
percentage of semester hours failed 


2° Roemer, loc. cit. pp. 224, 234- 
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in Southern Association colleges was 
11.8, while in colleges of similar rank 
outside Southern territory the per- 
centage was .4. You might propose 
a satisfactory explanation of these dis- 
crepancies, but the point is that there 
are too many necessary explainings 
and searchings for hidden factors to 
make such figures safe for accrediting. 
Once more, Table XVI shows that 
the percentage of courses failed varies 
from 18.2 in schools of technology to 
7.9 in teacher-training institutions, 
and that the percentage of students 
failed runs from 49.6 in schools of 
technology to 26.2 in teacher-training 
colleges."* Not only do failures in 
different types of institutions vary 
widely, but so do they also in different 
colleges of the same type and in dif- 
ferent subjects in the same institution. 


T SEEMS clear that what we have 

found out chiefly is that there is 
no uniformity, no generally accepted 
basis for college marking, and that 
you might just as well use some other 
basis for rating the high schools, such 
as the percentage of red-headed stu- 


| dents graduated in each. It might be 


that a rating on the basis of the num- 
ber of students who graduate from 
college would be better, although of 
course hidden factors such as char- 
acter and energy are present. 

Mr. Roemer says that 


there is a large element of truth in the 
contention of secondary-school men that 
marking is on so unscientific a basis and 
is so lacking in uniformity among higher 
institutions that the percentage of failures a 
secondary school has credited against it in 
the report is determined very largely by 


™ Roemer, loc cit., p- 254. 
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the type of higher institution and the par- 
ticular college which its graduates chance 
to select for their higher education.” 


Mr. Maxwell of the North Central 
Association says essentially the same. 

The North Central Association 
does not use these records for accred- 
iting purposes. There the full tabu- 
lation is to be made only every three 
years, and the individual institutions 
are urged to keep a record year after 
year and to send the appropriate parts 
of this to the individual high schools 
from which their students come. Thus 
the institution has a cumulative record 
of the performance of graduates of 
each high school at that institution, 
and the high school has a record of 
the success of its graduates at various 
institutions. Perhaps the high school 
might eventually be able to guide its 
students past the dangerous reefs into 
the harbors of safety, past the dens of 
robbers into the cities of refuge. The 
principal might advise his strong stu- 
dents to enter the technical colleges 
and the universities and his “dubs” to 
try the teachers’ colleges. In this way 
we could have, eventually, sectioning 
on the basis of ability according to 
institutions! 

I question the wisdom of the action 
of the Association of Military Col- 
leges and Schools at its last meeting 
in providing that any school whose 
graduates fail more than 25 per cent 
of their semester hours in their fresh- 
man year at college for two successive 
years will be suspended until this con- 
dition is remedied. That doubtless is 
based on the biblical statement, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 
But apparently one college will find 


12 Roemer, loc. cit., p. 268. 
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the boy a big luscious orange, while 
another will dub him a lemon; one a 
pippin, another a crab; one a nice big 
ear of corn, another a nubbin. It 
might be better to misquote the 
Parable of the Sower, and think of 
the high-school graduates as . seeds 
(they are sometimes seedy) more or 
less carefully selected and fertilized 
and broadcast over the college field. 
And some fell by the wayside, and 
were devoured by birds; some fell on 
stony ground and got scorched; some 
fell among thorns and were choked 
to death and yielded no fruit. “And 
others fell on good ground and did 
yield fruit that sprang up and in- 
creased, and brought forth, some 
thirty, and some sixty, and some an 
hundred.” The seed may or may 
not have been all right. 


ET me add only a few words con- 
cerning the attack upon the 
problems that haunt us and bring 
upon us the taunts of the wicked. Of 
supreme significance is the establish- 
ment of standing committees for con- 
tinuous study of standards and their 
revision. These men have a magnifi- 
cent opportunity to lead the Associa- 
tions into better ways, to save the 
Associations from destruction even, and 
for continued leadership in education 
throughout their territories. Their’s 
the opportunity to lead away from 
unreliable to more discriminating 


standards of a quantitative nature and 
to a stronger emphasis upon quality. 
Their’s the opportunity to fire the 
Association with a zeal for experi- 
mentation and research into many 
phases of educational procedure. The 
standing committee on standards is 
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the most important committee of the 
Commission because of its potential 
service to education. 

The North Central Association has, 
in fact, already gone further than the 
establishment of standing committees 
on standards. It has entered upon a 
five-year program of study and has 
provided for it a budget of $6,000 a 
year. The committee has applied to 
certain foundations for an appropria- 
tion of $125,000 to add to the North 


Central’s $30,000. Their plan is by | 


visits to a large number of institutions 
for several days at a time and by sey- 
eral members of the committee to 
gain a clear insight into the work of 
these institutions and to “discover 
those factors which are most closely 
related to college excellence.” Thus 
a new type of standard may be 
discovered that is practicable in opera- 
tion, and that will apply to secondary- 
school accrediting as well as to that of 
the college. 

That is the most promising and 
most encouraging recent action. Will 
the answer be the use of attainment 
tests in high-school rating? Some 
think so and are eager to enter upon 
that enterprise. Will it bring the re- 
duction of our standards to a few, 
such as good buildings, good equip- 
ment, good teachers, good adminis- 
tration, with no “shalls” on class-size, 
teacher-load, number of _ teachers, 
length of recitation, number of books? 
Will it mean the development of a 
more discriminating technique of 1n- 
spection? Will it mean the placing 
of accrediting and enforcement of 
standards more completely in the 
hands of the states? Will it mean 
the turning of the activities of the 
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Association more fully into lines of 
leadership of educational thought and 
practice and enterprises of research 
and experiment? 

In the meantime, our duty calls for 
a greater effort to do more thinking 
for ourselves, to start more studies of 
our own; to try to judge our high 
schools with regard to their real 
worth as shown by their organization, 
administration, and teaching activities, 
and not so much by arithmetic; to be 
wise and courageous enough to say 
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although this school may violate 
standard number this and standard 
number that, our inspection and in- 
formation convince us that “the effi- 
ciency of instruction, the acquired 
habits of thought and speech, the gen- 
eral intellectual and moral tone” rate 
high at this school. “In every case the 
character of the work done by a school 
must be the determining factor in 
accrediting.” We therefore welcome 
this school to our midst and extend 


the right hand of fellowship. 
[Vol. II, No. 5} 








Orientation through Social Ethics | 


By MILTON BENNION 


Social Ethics as an Orientation Course for College Freshmen 
Used at the University of Utah 


XPERIENCE has demon- 
eae: that it is difficult to 

introduce the major fields of 
human knowledge in one orientation 
course. Some universities have, there- 
fore, developed for this purpose two 
courses: the one emphasizing the 
natural sciences; the other, the social 
studies. It is here proposed to show 
how the latter type of course can be 
integrated about the concepts of social 
ethics. By this method the orienta- 
tion course is enabled to steer clear of 
the tendency to become a series of 
homeopathic doses of each of the 
social studies. 

Ethics may be taught as an abstract 
subject with leanings toward meta- 
physics, or as a practical subject re- 
lating directly to human relations and 
the functions of social institutions in 
the concrete. It is from this latter 
point of view that the subject has 
been developed as a freshman course 
at the University of Utah, where two 
separate courses designed for first- 
year junior-college students are of- 
fered; the one gives emphasis to the 
problems of citizenship in its broadest 
sense, the other, to the problems of 
the family and the religious life in 
the liberal and wholly non-sectarian 
usage of that term. College Fresh- 
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men may take either or both of these 
courses. 
each week for one quarter. For the 
two courses there are provided ten 
sections during the three quarters of 
the regular school year. Total enroll- 
ment during the year is between six 
hundred and seven hundred students. 

The first-named course had its be- 
ginnings in the University of Utah 
more than twenty years ago, under 
the title, “The Ethics of Citizenship,” 
and was first offered as an experiment 
in teaching social ethics to college 
Freshmen. It had been customary to 
offer ethics to upper-division students 
only and with emphasis upon theory. 
The second course with its emphasis 
upon the family and the religious life 
was introduced fifteen years ago. The 
content and the method of the first 
course will be described here. 

The introductory topic of the 
course in ethics of citizenship (Phi- 
losophy 7 in the catalogue) is con- 
cerned with utilizing the students’ 
own school life to develop clearer 
concepts of the nature of the social 
inheritance, its relation to the growth 
of civilization, the solidarity of the 
human race, and the ethical obliga- 
tions that follow from these facts and 
concepts. This calls for review and 


Each course meets five days | 
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better organization of the knowledge 
which college Freshmen already have 
acquired. Effort is made to develop 
the student’s powers of thought and 
his ability to use facts in a constructive 
way. The first main objective is to 
develop creative thinking and through 
such thinking to develop an empirical 
basis for moral and social obligation. 

The “field laboratory” and prob- 
lem methods are used throughout the 
course to stimulate first-hand observa- 
tion of social phenomena, interest in 
participation in civic affairs, and ability 
to relate social facts to fundamental 
principles. Class discussions are based 
upon suggestions given students of 
things to observe, things to do, and 
problems to be solved. In case a 
student does not have the facts neces- 
sary to the solution of any problem 
submitted, he is, of course, required 
to get these facts rather than to phi- 
losophize “through the air.” 

By way of review of the history of 
civilization various aspects of the 
social inheritance such as the eco- 
nomic, the scientific, the literary, the 
political, and the institutional are 
summarized. The relative perma- 
nency of the biological inheritance 
and the ever growing and now rapidly 
changing quality of the social inher- 
itance are noted. Thus through the 
facts of history the student is led to 
see that every individual in a civilized 
community today profits beyond cal- 
culation by the labors of his fellow- 
men, past and present. The problem 
is to consider what debt, in conse- 
quence, each such individual owes to 
mankind, and how, of logical neces- 
sity, this debt calls for service to 
present and future generations. 


The next major topic concerns 
the rights of man in relation to 
the natural resources upon which his 
economic life depends. Attention is 
called to the democratic assumption 
that each individual through all time 
has equal right with every other to 
share in the use of natural resources, 
and that the state is the custodian and 
the administrator of these rights and 
common possessions. These assump- 
tions of democracy raise a multitude 
of social-economic problems for 
thought and group discussion. One 
conclusion becomes at once evident: 
the state and each of its citizens are 
under obligation to make provision 
for wise conservation and economical 
use of natural resources. Other logi- 
cal consequences that follow from 
the assumptions of d-mocracy are 
intensely stimulating to budding citi- 
zens, and make clear to them that 
there are yet unsolved problems. 


HE next major topic is that 

of human conservation, the cen- 
tral problem of ethics, the one to 
which all others are subordinate. 
Conservation is here interpreted to 
include development of socially val- 
uable native capacities; and, in this 
connection, the democratic assumption 
of equal rights to the use of natural 
resources is extended to the social in- 
heritance. This raises many addi- 
tional civic problems, including public 
policies relating to education and 
social welfare. Among the questions 
raised are the following: What are 
the ethical grounds of the right to 
hold private property and what are 
the legal and the ethical limitations 
of this right? What is the ethical 
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basis of the right of the state to hold 
public property, and to tax private 
property? What are the limitations 
of these rights? To what extent may 
the state with justice give support to 
education and public welfare? May 
the state, in case of need, be justified 
in controlling distribution of the neces- 
sities of life? If so, on what grounds? 

Discussion of such topics as these, 
involving consideration of justice in 
the solution of specific problems, pre- 
pares the way for a broad generaliza- 
tion as to the nature of justice, which 
may be stated thus: 


Each individual has the moral right and 
the duty to develop to the utmost his 
socially valuable native capacities, and to 
give in social service in proportion to his 
abilities and his opportunities; he should 
also receive in proportion to his needs, 
fairly and objectively determined. 


This statement of the nature of justice 
is critically examined in the light of 
the principles of justice stated or im- 
plied in the Mosaic law, Plato’s 
Republic, the Sermon on the Mount, 
and Herbert Spencer’s philosophy. 


ONSIDERATION is next given, 

in the light of ethical principles 
already discussed, to the responsibili- 
ties of the citizen in his various civic 
and social relations. Among these 
are the following: What obligations 
does the student owe to his college 
and how may he best fulfill these 
obligations? What are the obligations 
of each youth, young man or young 
woman, toward the problem of choos- 
ing wisely and qualifying thoroughly 
for the practice of a vocation? What 
are the moral and social obligations 
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of business and professional men, and 
of employees in business and indus- 
try? (This topic calls for extensive 
discussion, based upon typical concrete 
cases.) What are the opportunities 
and the obligations of individuals as 
members of families? What makes 
for conservation of the family and 
what for its dissolution? 

In discussion of the family, transi- 
tion is made from consideration of 
the obligations of the individual to 
those of organized groups or institu- 
tions. In the studies of the family, 
obligation is considered from both 
points of view; namely, the individual 
to his family, and the family to its 
members, on the one hand, and to 
society at large, on the other. The 
larger social groups or institutions are 
then considered for the purpose of 
discovering the ethical justification 
for their existence, and the ethical 
basis of their procedures as they are, 
if justified, and as it may be thought 
they ought to be. Special effort is 
made to evaluate current social and 
civic procedures and to discover the 
ethical reasons for calling some of 
these procedures better than others. 
This will include consideration of 
some typical forms of voluntary as 
well as of governmental co-operation 
for the common good. 

What kinds of service are best 
obtained through government, local, 
state, or national? What is the mean- 
ing of democracy, and what are the 
essential conditions of its success? 
What have current conditions in 
America to do with this; for example, 
the tendency toward disrespect for 
law, the activities of bootleggers, 
gangsters, and racketeers? What bear- 
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ing have these problems upon the 
future of constitutional government? 
Is the suffrage primarily a right or is 
it first of all a privilege and a duty? 
Under what conditions may a citizen 
properly seek public office? Under 
what conditions may it be the duty of 
a citizen to accept nomination for or 
appointment to a public office? How 
should public office be regarded? 


HE question of international re- 
lations has become of such con- 
cern to every citizen that it is here 
made a major topic for study. As in 
the case of the study of the nation and 
its constituent civic units so here con- 
sideration is given to the obligations 
of the individual citizen toward the 
problems involved, the obligations of 
the social institution under considera- 
tion to its constituent members, and 
also to other institutions. The fun- 
damental and practical question to be 
solved in this topic is, What are the 
opportunities and the obligations of 
each nation, with emphasis upon our 
own, in international affairs? This 
question raises many others, among 
them are the following: How may 
the principles of ethics, and especially 
the principle of justice, as agreed 
upon in domestic law, be applied to 
international affairs? What of the 
origin, nature, and ethical basis of 
international law? In the settlement 
of international disputes what account, 
if any, should be taken of the relative 
size or military power of the parties 
to the dispute? What machinery of 
international co-operation has thus 
far been developed? 
Consider the diplomatic service, in- 
ternational courts of arbitration, the 
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League of Nations, the International 
Court of Justice, and the outlawry of 
war by treaty. Under what conditions 
may international justice be furthered 
by the use of these forms of interna- 
tional service? What are the essential 
conditions of the elimination of wars? 
In what ways may the nations co- 
operate in measures having to do with 
the common welfare of mankind? 

In summarizing the main points 
relating to this course it may be noted 
that social ethics draws its facts from 
other social studies, history, civics, 
sociology, and economics; that its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is its aim and 
its method of treatment of these facts. 
This gives unity of purpose and con- 
sistency of treatment to what might 
otherwise be designated as a course in 
general social science. In common 
with such a course it selects the most 
vital facts and current problems from 
this broad field; but unlike other 
social studies, regarded from the point 
of view either of historical fact or of 
positive science, it is not content with 
formulation of what has been or what 
is, but rather seeks to discover the 
ethical principles underlying all so- 
cial phenomena; and, on the basis of 
these principles, to set up in imagina- 
tion improvements in the social order, 
ideals to be realized by co-operative 
effort. This is the task that ever con- 
fronts the citizen in a nation where 
the people are the ultimate source of 
social and political power. The course 
here described has grown out of an 
attempt to supply one means of 
training youth for this important 
aspect of civic responsibility. 

As to the outcomes of the course no 
attempt has been made at a statistical 
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study. We only know that college 
Freshmen are interested in these 
problems and that some capable and 
reliable students have affirmed that 
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the course has contributed toward 
developing in them a new point of 
view, and a more wholesome attitude 
toward society and social institutions, 
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Time-Studies in the University 


By PAUL D. CONVERSE 


Uses to Which Time-Studies May Be Put in University 
Administration Are Many 


IME-STUDIES are being 

advocated as a scientific ap- 

proach to the study of educa- 
tional problems relating to the amount 
of work assigned to students and the 
standards maintained in various courses 
and schools. They are suggested as 
a method of determining whether the 
studentsare given too little or too much 
work? It is said, on the one hand, 
that students have not been given 
enough work to keep them busy, and 
hence they have developed outside 
activities to utilize their spare time 
and energy. Those who argue from 
the other angle say that students are 
given too much class work, and that, 
when their required work is done, 
they have no mental energy left with 
which to speculate, to do general 
reading, or to become interested in 
cultural subjects supposed to go with 
a college education. 

General student consensus is that 
some courses are much harder or 
require much more time than other 
supposedly parallel courses. Students 
changing from one college to another 


often state that more work is required 
in one than in the other, or that the 
standards of different colleges differ 
greatly, and teachers transferring 
from one college to another often 
report marked differences in stand- 
ards. Time-studies may serve to 
obtain facts which may be used in 
ascertaining the quantitative standards 
of different instructors, departments, 
and colleges, as well as in determining 
the amount of work which should be 
assigned to students. My intention is 
not to suggest that all students be 
required to work the same number of 
hours, for that would be impractical 
under present conditions. During the 
past fifteen years six different groups 
of students at the University of Pitts- 
burgh and the University of Illinois 
have kept records of the time spent in 
preparing a number of lessons. There 
is not yet enough data upon which to 
base definite conclusions, but methods 
of approach may be suggested. Two 
methods were used in making the 
studies. The students in four of the 
six studies were requested to keep an 
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accurate record of the time spent in 
preparing a number of lessons. In 
keeping records they recorded the 
time of starting to study and 
when they stopped, the page on 
which they started and that on 
which they stopped. This gave sam- 
ple times. Some students reported 
the time on only three or four periods 
or sittings, while others reported on 
more than twenty periods. All of the 
students in certain sections in two of 
the studies were requested to keep a 
record of the time spent during one 
specified week in preparing for these 
classes, entering the time in detail as 
just explained. More than 80 per 
cent of the students complied with 
the request. 

Such studies are open to two criti- 
cisms. The students may unintention- 
ally speed up. On the other hand, 
the students may deliberately loaf or 
“soldier” at their work, especially if 
they think that the results of the 
studies may be used to increase the 
length of assignments or otherwise 
“adversely” affect their interests. 
The second criticism is that, since the 
time records are kept by the students 
themselves and not recorded by ob- 
servers, the reports may be padded. 
The possibility of such errors in time- 
studies made by students must be 
frankly admitted, but if they occur 
they will tend to be compensating. 


O MATTER what the activity, 

there seems to be a wide varia- 
tion in the time different individuals 
take to perform it. This is illustrated 
by the time spent by thirteen students 
at the University of Illinois in study- 
ing Lansburgh’s Jndustrial Manage- 
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ment. The average time taken by 
these students was 180 seconds (3 
minutes) per page, but the average 
time of individual students varied 
from 92 to 361 seconds. The figures 
follow: 


Average Time 


Students per Page 

(Seconds) 
me 8.. 118 
me 6S. eS 
. » SA Fe 361 
No. 4.. g2 
No. 5.. 148 
No. 6.. 184 
No. 7.. 175 
No. 8.. 176 
No. 9.... inataeiaieci ee 
No. 10.. 5s « 
pee 88... A cine 
No. 12. : 163 
a Se ee 154 
Average... ‘oe 


The average time spent by 92 stu- 
dents during one week in March, 
1930, in preparing for their class in 
marketing was 363 minutes (6 hours 
and 3 minutes), but the time of indi- 
vidual students varied from 195 min- 
utes (3 hours, 15 minutes) to 680 
minutes (11 hours, 20 minutes). The 
variation is shown by the following: 


Total Time Number of 
for the Week Students 
3 to 4 hours... rhe 5 
. ., Seer 
5 to 6 hours le 28 
. Sh. eee 
© Oe BB, s . nncsenin Oe 
SO OW fees. ss 8 
ee We meee, oor. 3 
10 hours and more..... 2 


The faster one-fourth of the class 
in this study spent less than 296 min- 
utes, while the slower one-fourth 
spent more than 420 minutes in 
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preparation for the course. If the 
distribution of time in preparation for 
this course be taken as typical of other 
courses, total weekly assignments re- 
quiring an average of 48 hours a week 
would require less than 42 hours per 
week from the fastest one-fourth of 
the students and over 52.9 hours per 
week from the slowest one-fourth of 
the class. These figures are based on 
the work of students spending 16 
hours a week in class and having no 




















TABLE I 
Time ReEcorps For Stupy oF Dir FERENT 
CoursEs 
Average 
Number | Number 
of of 
Students| Seconds 
per Page 
(1) (2) (3) 
Pittsburgh— 
Various books (1916 and 1917) 15 140 
Iilinois— 
Various books (1927)....... 13 170 
Various books (1929)....... 8 265 
Books on marketing (1929).. 49 189 
Converse, Elements of Market- 
ing (1930) .............. 92 222 





laboratory periods. All students spend 
the same amount of time per week 
in the classroom, and the variation in 
time comes only in the time spent in 
study. The fastest 5 per cent of the 
students under the same conditions 
would work only 37 hours a week, 
while the slowest 5 per cent of the 
students would work 63 hours a week. 
These variations apply after the 
poorer students have been weeded out 
in the freshman and sophomore years. 

The total time, however, would 
likely vary somewhat less than this, 
due to the varying aptitude of the in- 
dividual students for different sub- 
jects. The variations in time shown 
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by students in preparing a limited 
number of lessons appear to be some- 
what greater than those shown by the 
weekly studies. This appears logical, 


TABLE II 


AvERAGE TIME PER Pace For DIFFERENT 
Books 





Num- 
Number | Average 
ber of Number 








Name of Book of 

and Study Words | Students} Seconds 

per port-| per 

Page = Page 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Illinois— 
Converse, Elements of 
Marketing (1930)....| 400 g2 222 


Converse, Selling Policies, 
Chaps. 1 and 11 (1929) 
Maynard, Weidler, and 
Beckman, Principles of 


410 49 168 


Marketing (1929) 350 50 2668 
Lansburgh, Industrial 

Management (1927)..| 500 13 180 
Ettinger and Golieb, Cred- 

its and Collections(1929)| 410 8 176 
Other Credit books, one- 

half read as collateral] ..... 6 112 
Dillavou and Howard, 

Business Law (1929). | 400 4 712 
Britton and Bauer, Busi- 

net Te... nee ack & 3 385 

Pittsburgh— 

Galloway, Organization 

and Management..... 300 7 110 


Jones, Administration of 

Industrial Enterprises..| 350 5 141 
Illinois and Pittsburgh— 

MacDonald, Source Book 











of American History..| 430 3 165 
Other History Books, per- 

haps some read as col- 

are Sie pe aes 7 113 





*Based only on one short chapter, and, as this 
was a short assignment, it is possible that the stu- 
dents spent more time per i than would have been 
the case if the assignment had been longer. 


Longer periods should tend to lessen 
unusual conditions, such as speeding 
or mind wandering. 

The average lengths of time re- 
ported by students in the different 
studies are summarized in Table I. 
There is a marked difference in these 
averages for which there may be sev- 
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TIME-STUDIES IN THE UNIVERSITY 


eral explanations. The time may be 
somewhat influenced by the attitude 
of the students, the books studied, the 
instructions given, and the snatheds 
employed by the instructors in check- 
ing the work of his students. The 
lowest averages reported in the first 
three studies in Table I were made 
by students in classes in industrial 
management. The attitude of the 
students in these courses may have 
been somewhat different from those 
in other classes, due to the fact that 
the studies fitted in naturally as prob- 
lems in the course. The time re- 
quired to solve problems or do labo- 
ratory work can be ascertained by 
similar studies. 

The average time spent by 92 stu- 
dents during one week in March, 
1930, in preparing for the general 
course in marketing was 363 minutes; 
the median was 345 minutes. The 
time was divided approximately be- 
tween the text, including review ques- 
tions, 248 minutes, and problems, 116 
minutes. The average time per page 
varies somewhat with the nature of 
the books. Variations for different 
books are shown by the figures in 
Table II. 

The average time per page appears 
to vary with the nature of the ma- 
terial, the style of the author, and the 
way in which the students’ work is 
checked rather than with the number 
of words on a page. 


RE high marks the result of long 
hours of study or of superior 
intelligence? Are low marks caused 
by loafing or by lack of ability? The 
relationship between time spent in 
study and marks received is shown in 
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Table III. The total time spent 
during the selected week by the stu- 
dents in the 1929 study is compared 
with the grades made by the students 
in the course. This comparison is 


TABLE Ill 


Marks AND TIME SPENT IN PREPARATION 





Average 
Damper Time 
Mark for Semester per 
suntente Week 
Minutes 





(1) (2) (3) 


Marks for Semester 








Illinois 1929 Study— 





LEP CEES are 4 242 
BRE OR Gre ee ee ee 7 229 
ee ee ee 24 234 
BN an uick seats ee ea oe 9 242 
Ee ee ee ee oe 5 270 

Average.... hae atl oa 49 244 





Marks for Week 





Illinois 1930 Study— 


























BC+) 2g Pin re Ae 5 376 
bai sank oe S Gite 0u Galak 6 355 
BC) SE ene 14 377 
ren eee 25 372 
oe) ae ee ee 15 310 
_ Pray eon ee 25 399 
C= 3, .2.. ere 7. 8 380 
NS oe te rn <a 48 368 
EE EE an eee 5 374 
E(+). 9 339 
he as es: Pee 7 5 305 
ee he ae : 14 327 
Total and average...... 92 363 





*Includes A’s. The B+ marks may be considered 
=. =~ the grading for the week was stricter 
based on the assumption that the 
time spent by the students during this 
week was representative of the time 
spent during the semester. In the 
1930 study, the time spent by the 
students during the week is compared 
with their marks for the week, which 
was based on a minimum of five each. 
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Speaking broadly, it appears that 
the students in all except the group 
making the lowest marks spend ap- 
proximately the same amount of time 
in study. Some slight differences 
occur, however. The highest grades, 
A or B+, were received by students 
who spent a little more time in the 
preparation of their lessons than did 
those in the group receiving B’s. We 
may infer that the A and B men 
possess superior intelligence, and that 
the A men receive the higher marks 
through spending a little extra time 
in study. 

The B and C men spend approxi- 
mately the same amount of time in 
study. This indicates that the B men 
are the more intelligent, or have 
learned how to concentrate or how to 
study to better advantage than have 
the C men. The D men appear to 
spend slightly more time in study 
than do the C men. This would in- 
dicate a lower intelligence or poorer 
study methods. The E men in the 
1930 study spent less time in study 
than those receiving higher marks. 
The E men in the 1929 study re- 
ported more time spent in study than 
any of the groups receiving higher 
marks. The 1929 study was made 
late in the semester, when these men 
knew that they were facing failure. 
It is entirely possible that they were 
making a late attempt to pass the 
course. It is interesting to note that 
the students who failed to turn in 
time studies had a lower average than 
those who complied with the request. 
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NFORMATION secured by means 

of time-studies might have many 
uses, one of which would be as a basis 
for making assignments. If time- 
studies showed that a particular course 
required too much or too little time 
for the credits, the amount of work 
required or the number of credits 
could be changed. When several 
instructors are teaching sections of the 
same course, time-studies might be 
used to see that all were requiring the 
same amount of work from the stu- 
dents. Time-studies might be used to 
see that work was properly balanced 
between different instructors, depart- 
ments, and schools. They might be 
helpful in giving advice to individual 
students and in helping them to find 
the trouble with their work. 

The few studies mentioned here 
indicate that the daily review ques- 
tions are helpful to the students in 
mastering their lessons, and _ that 
written problems occupy quite a bit 
of time. The inference would be that 
problems are a good thing if we 
assume that a student profits from a 
course in accordance with the time he 
spends on it. These studies also indi- 
cate the need of securing large num- 
bers of reports in order to compute 
typical averages and in order to be 
able to break the information down 
into subgroups for purposes of 
analysis. Studies apparently should 
extend over an entire term or 
semester as the amount of time spent 
in study may vary widely from week 
to week. [Vol. II, No. 5] 
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Celebrating the tenth year of the 
directorship of F. P. OBrien as head 
of the University of Kansas Bureau 
of School Service and Research a spe- 
cial number of the Bulletin of Edu- 
cation, “Ten Years of Research and 
Service,” has been issued. The proj- 
ects which have been accomplished by 
the administration, the surveys which 
have been published, and the ex- 
pansion which has taken place is out- 
lined. The part the Bureau has 
played in new educational movements 
and adjustments within the state is 
emphasized. 


Of the 2,580 Freshmen admitted 
to Ohio State University last year, 
80 per cent were from the upper two- 
thirds of their high-school classes, 
according to a study made by Bland 
L. Stradley, University Examiner. 
Thirty-eight per cent were from the 
top third, and the College of Educa- 
tion, with 48 per cent of its beginning 
students from the upper third, led 
all colleges. 


Following a study of the results of 
the uniform course for Freshmen and 
Sophomores in all colleges except 
engineering and agriculture at the 
University of Georgia, Chancellor 
Charles M. Snelling urges in the 
Georgia Alumni Record that a junior- 
college division be established, and 
certificates of graduation from a two- 


year course be granted. His argu- 
ment for the proposal is that the time 
of selection of the field of candidacy 
for a degree is postponed until the 
student is more mature and able to 
choose his college course more wisely; 
that many students should or must 
drop out of school at the end of two 
years, but should receive some recog- 
nition for the work that they have 
accomplished; and that scholarship 
would be improved. 


The faculty-student relations com- 
mittee of Bucknell University has 
discovered an interesting attitude 
through the recent questionnaire at- 
tempt to determine faculty sentiment 
toward student relationships, accord- 
ing to the Bucknell Alumni Monthly. 
Professors feel that student relation- 
ships are injured when the faculty 
member enters the chaperon class, 
and that the réle of detective or spy, 
which is the connotation given to the 
post of chaperon by students, is most 
dangerous to any friendly relations. 
Unattractive or crowded offices, the 
lack of place to meet students, low 
salaries, the heaviness of teaching- 
load, committee work, and extension 
classes interfere with the entertain- 
ment of students either in faculty 
offices or in faculty homes. 


Increase in the doctorates in science 
is noted and commented upon in 
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Science, in an article contributed by 
Clarence J. West and Callie Hull, 
written from the data compiled for 
the Research Information Service of 
the National Research Council for 
1929-30. Statistics are available for 
the years from 1898 to the present. 
The table of increase shows a slow 
rise at first, with occasional losses, 
until the beginning of the second 
decade of the century when there 
were decided gains, which were fol- 
lowed by the conspicuous and startling 
decrease of the late war years. An 
unfaltering rise began in 1920. The 
number changed from 105 in 1898 
to 1,055 in 1930. 

The University of Chicago leads in 
the number of degrees conferred both 
for the past year and for the entire 
period. The number of universities 
granting the Doctor’s degree in 
science has grown from 22 in 1900 
to 62 at present. Chemistry is the 
leading subject both for 1930 and for 
the total period. 


Correlations 


An interesting story told entirely 
in tables is that of the correlation 
of pre-college progress and college 
grades, a mimeographed publication 
under that name, issued by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Three sets of 
tables show respectively the average 
first-semester marks in quantitative 
categories, the weighting toward a 
composite score of each item in the 
application blank, and the correla- 
tions. The form of the report is 
rather loose, and the results are some- 
times difficult to see. Among the 
scattered conclusions are these dis- 
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coveries: that those who skipped one 
or more grades or half-grades in the 
elementary school made a 2.33 aver- 
age during the first semester at the 
University, those who repeated grades 
averaged 1.98, and all Freshmen 


made the mark of 2.20. Those who | 


dropped no courses in high-school 
were above the average university 


Freshman, and the dropping of lan- | 


guage courses was almost a universal 
symptom of unfavorable marks later, 
Engineering students who reported a 
liking for English and all students 
who liked languages were superior, 
and those who liked history tended to 
be inferior. High-school principals’ 
ratings as to industry usually form 
a close correlation with university 
marks. 


About Junior Colleges 


Walter Crosby Eells, of Stanford 
University, at the request of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, has prepared a pamphlet, Bidli- 
ography on Junior Colleges (Office 
of Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 2). 
The first title, historically, dates from 
1887, and the work is complete to 
January 1, 1930. Both published 
material and unpublished theses are 
included, sixteen hundred titles in all 
being noted. The annotations are 
brief but significant. An index pro- 
vides a subject reference to the alpha- 
betical list. 

Junior College Book List is the 
work of Eugene Hilton (University 
of California Publications in Educa- 
tion, Vol. VI, No. 1). It is a con- 
sideration of the collateral reference 
books required in basic courses in 
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junior colleges. Seventy-seven jun- 
ior-college and university instructors 
helped determine a rank order for 
175 collateral reference books for 
freshman English and so on, with a 
varying number of educators rating 

neral chemistry, economics, Eng- 
lish literature, elementary French, 
history of Western Europe, interme- 
diate French, general psychology, 
American history, political science 
(government), elementary Spanish, 
intermediate Spanish, public speaking, 
general physics, general zodlogy, 
general botany, general biology, in- 
troduction to sociology, elementary 
German, personal hygiene, introduc- 
tion to educational sociology, inter- 
mediate German, history of England, 
freshman orientation, introduction to 
American literature, third-year Latin, 
economic history of the United States, 
fourth-year Latin, general geology, 
history of ancient art, journalism, 
general history of education. An in- 
teresting and unusual feature is the 
inclusion of the price of the publica- 
tions. In all, 2,356 titles are listed. 


Research at Colorado 


An interesting summary of a year 
of experimentation and research at 
Colorado State Teachers College is 
reported in a mimeographed leaflet, 
“The Relationship of Intelligence 
and Classification Test Scores to Mor- 
tality and Scholastic Ratings,” the 
third report in a continuation study 
of 453 Freshmen in the class of 1933 
at that institution. This report is 
presented by John L. Milholland, and 
gives detailed information regarding 
the progress and standing of the 
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students for the third quarter and a 
summary for the entire year 1929-30. 

Although this freshman class was 
inferior in scholarship to its predeces- 
sors, the mortality was slightly lower 
than in former years. The rise of 
the median by Thurstone test scores 
from quarter to quarter gives the 
investigators reasonable grounds for 
belief that those who drop out of 
school are those with the lowest intel- 
ligence rankings. 

The results of this project, which 
have been intimately concerned with 
the entrance regulations at the school, 
have been to justify the policy of 
admission used at Colorado State 
Teachers College. By checking with 
the high-school regulations of the 
University of Denver, the University 
of California, and Colorado College, 
it was found that the Teachers College 
had admitted 183 students who could 
not have been admitted to the two 
Universities and 128 others who could 
not have entered Colorado College. 
These students who would have been 
denied admission to these three 
schools were found to compare favor- 
ably with those whose high-school 
work would have been accepted as 
satisfactory basis for admission, for, 
while their intelligence-test scores were 
lower, the percentage of mortality in 
this non-traditional group did not 
suffer by comparison with the students 
who had followed the standard high- 
school course. It would seem that in 
making academic requirements more 
liberal and personal requirements 
more rigid, the Colorado State 
Teachers College has taken an ad- 
vanced step in higher educational 


policy. 
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Student Persistence 

Dean Lord, of the College of 
Business Administration, Boston Uni- 
versity, has recently completed a 
study of students’ persistence in the 
Colleges of America. The following 
letter requesting registration figures 
was sent to practically every college 
mentioned in the World Almanac. 
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rent conditions, will you be good enough 
to send us, on the form enclosed, your reg. 
istration figures by years and classes, as in. 
dicated? A return envelope, which needs 
no stamp, is also enclosed. Your assistance 
will be greatly appreciated, and you will be 
advised of the results of the study. 


Please have a blank filled for each 


undergraduate school or college with a 
four-year course. 




































































TABLE I 
From REports FROM 147 CoLLEGEs AND UNIVERSITIES 
Percentage of Freshmen 
Year Number Remaining Each Year Per Cent Year 
Admitted Admitted ——— Graduated | Graduated 
Freshman | Sophomore Junior Senior 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
0986... 5... 85,748 100 69 §2 47 42 1928 
ee 90,497 100 70 gi 46 42 1929 
agg0...... 88,796 100 74 54 a: Ee 1930 
1087 ....:. 92,474 100 71 ee SEO ee 1931 
ee 92,396 100 Re? eles t atin 64 bcos he weeks 1932 
ON sve: 92,983 2S eS Sa eee ee eee 1933 
ee SR ee 70 53 47 42 
TABLE Il 
PERCENTAGE OF Loss Eacu YEAR 
pe. Freshman | Sophomore Junior Senior Graduates | a 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) (7) 
_ Ea eee eee ° 30 24 10 10 1928 
RS Eee ee ° 30 26 10 10 1929 
a ° 26 27 Sa ee eee 1930 
ee as ae ° 28 RS, eRe: eae 1931 
SE eae eee ° | Bett corners Serna men ota 1932 
| ene ae eee ee SE. PPR eres eyes 1933 
TEC, ee ae 28.6 25 9.6 ee Se ee ee 























To Deans anp REGIsTRARS: 

For several years prior to 1924 this 
College gathered data regarding student 
persistence in American colleges. The 
analysis, published in 1924, showed an 
average loss of students, during the preced- 
ing five years from Freshman to Sophomore 
of 27 per cent; Sophomore to Junior, 19 
per cent; and Junior to Senior, 12 per cent. 

Co-operating in a similar study of cur- 


Replies were received from 147 
colleges and universities, including 
nearly all the largest and best-known 
institutions of higher learning. Mr. 
Lord considers the number sufficiently 
large and comprehensively inclusive 
to warrant that the averages given in 
Tables I and II are representative of 
the conditions in American colleges. 
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The average freshman mortality 
has increased from 27 per cent in 1924 
to 28.9 per cent in 1929. Comment- 
ing upon this high percentage of loss 
Mr. Lord says: 


There must be one of two reasons for 
this great loss of Freshmen, either the col- 
leges admit a large number of low-grade 
students, or the colleges do not conduct 
their courses so as to meet the needs of the 
Freshmen. I believe the second reason is 
responsible for this heavy loss. Conse- 
quently, if a transitional period were put to 
use, the Freshman would have time to be- 
come adjusted to college methods before 
finding himself in trouble. In this transi- 
tional period the student would not touch 
the actual work of the course but merely 
learn how to do college work, how to 
study, and how to take notes, for instance. 


A small number of the Freshmen 
included in the 28.6 per cent die, a 
few leave because of financial reasons, 
but the largest number withdraws 
from compulsion or of their own voli- 
tion due to inability to continue a sat- 
isfactory mark of academic work. 

The discrepancy between the cor- 
responding sophomore losses is still 
greater—between 19 per cent and 25 
per cent. But the loss from the jun- 
ior to senior year has decreased from 
I2 per cent to 9.6 per cent. Mr. 
Lord attributes the increased loss 
from the sophomore to junior year to 
the increasing number of students 
transferring from undergraduate 
schools after two years to enter such 
professional schools as medicine, law, 
and engineering. The figures of reg- 
istration gathered by Mr. Lord did 
not include professional schools. 

The fact that for the two senior 
years reported there is a loss of 10 
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per cent in each year should demand 
further investigation. What cause 
underlies the fact that one-tenth of 
the Seniors who start their fourth 
college year do not complete it? Is 
the cause inherent in the course work, 
or are there social or economic reasons 
for this final loss? 


A Newcomer 


A new organ of educational re- 
search has appeared in the periodical 
Review of Educational Research, the 
official publication of the American 
Educational Research Association. 
Organized on a unique plan, the 
magazine has a standing staff of 
forty-five members, divided into 
fifteen groups, each of which will be 
responsible for the contents of one 
issue during the next three years, the 
publication to be issued five times a 
year. Thus, automatically and in 
complete approximation with the title 
of the periodical, the field of research 
in education will actually be reviewed 
in three-year cycles. Frank N. Free- 
man, of the University of Chicago, is 
chairman of the editorial board. 

“The Curriculum” is the title of 
the first number which has recently 
appeared. The committee members, 
William L. Connor, Ralph W. Tyler, 
and Henry Harap, were assisted by 
Edgar Dale, L. Thomas Hopkins, 
and Margaret A. Norton. Mr. Hop- 
kins has contributed a review of pro- 
cedure in curriculum making and a 
summary of theories and principles. 
Mr. Dale has given the status of in- 
vestigations of objectives of the cur- 
riculum, and enumerates the fields in 
which investigations have been made. 
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Mr. Tyler, in the chapter on “Nature 
of Learning Activities,” concludes 
that there are many facts available 
for the curriculum maker and that the 
formulation of principles for the 
selection of learning activities can be 
accomplished through the co-opera- 
tion of psychologists and curriculum 
specialists. 

“Time Allotment and Grade Place- 
ment” was written by Mr. Harap, 
the chairman of the Curriculum Com- 
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mittee, and is a summary of projected 
studies in this field. Mr. Connor js 
the author of Chapter V on “Meas- 
uring Ability and Achievement,” 
which is followed by a second article 
by Mr. Harap, “Evaluation of Cur- 
ricula and Texts.” The issue closes 
with Miss Norton’s section on “Public 
and Private School Curricula.” This 
is a publication which educators will 
watch with interest for its initial 
promise is great. 


es 
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The- Reporter: 





Tue proceedings of the Conference 
on Education held at Bucknell Uni- 
versity late in 1930 have been pub- 
lished as Bucknell University Bulletin 
(Series 30, Number 2). Several ad- 
dresses on higher education are 


included. 


A retiowsuip of $1,000 has been 
announced by Kappa Delta Pi, hon- 
orary educational society, for 1931-32. 
Applications should be sent immedi- 
ately to E. I. F. Williams, Heidel- 
berg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 


FreouentLy university and college 
administrators and teachers list their 
judgment of the characteristics of the 
educated man. The latest analysis is 
that of Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia who lists the following 
five traits: (1) correctness and pre- 
cision in the use of the mother tongue; 
(2) refined and gentle manners; 
(3) power and habit of reflection; 
(4) power of growth; and (5) posses- 
sion of efficiency or the power to do. 


From June 8 to June 12 there will 
be held on the campus of Ohio State 
University the Second Annual Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio, spon- 
sored jointly by the Ohio State 
Department of Education and the 
Ohio State University. Features on 
the program will include addresses 
by the following: 


Clem F. Wade, President, West- 
ern Television Corporation; Harold 
M. Lafount, Member of the Federal 
Radio Commission; W. C. Bagley, 
Jr., American School of the Air; 
Levering Tyson, Director, National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion; W. S. Hendrix, Head of For- 
eign Language Department, Ohio 
State University; B. H. Darrow, Di- 
rector of the Ohio School of the Air; 
W. W. Charters, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University; Miss Margaret 
Harrison, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; and Armstrong 
Perry of the United States Office of 
Education. 


Dean Everett Fraser of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Law School has an- 
nounced that a six-year course in law 
will go into effect at that institution 
next fall. The extra year will be 
devoted to a study of problems in the 
field of law and not liberal arts. 


From an analysis of the data in the 
survey of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities recently compiled, the 
United States Office of Education of 
the Department of the Interior re- 
ports these interesting facts about col- 
lege presidents and trustees: 


The College president is likely to be fifty- 
five years old, married, and the chances 
are that he will not serve more than five 
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years. The actual length of service is 
short, and that there is considerable turn- 
over in the position is disclosed by the fact 
that 167 presidents served less than five 
years. The study shows also that 76 
presidents have served between five and 
ten years, so that the great majority of 
them have held their positions for periods 
of less than ten years. In connection with 
the brief tenure, the report points out that 
permanent and constructive policies for the 
development of the institutions cannot be 
effectively pursued if frequent changes are 
made in their executives. 

The amount of academic training of the 
presidents varies to a considerable extent. 
Seven of the executives hold only the 
Bachelor’s degree. ‘The Master’s degree 
is the highest held by 13, while 28 hold 
the Doctor’s degree. Thirty presidents are 
authors of different types of publications. 
Land-grant colleges of the United States 
have a property value of $440,000,000 
and an annual income of $145,000,000 
which is administered by 644 trustees. 
The trustees with a few exceptions serve 
without pay. Of the entire number 610 
are men and 34 women, notwithstanding 
the fact that most of the institutions are 
coeducational and have large proportions 
of women students. 


Tue University of Buffalo will in- 
augurate a tutorial program next fall 
for the junior and senior years. On 
or before March 15 of his sophomore 
year a student will be required to 
choose one department or two asso- 
ciated departments for his field of 
concentration. After securing the con- 
sent of the department in question, 
he will be assigned a tutor who will 
help him prepare his program of work 
during his junior and senior years. 
Regular courses will not be elim- 
inated, but a co-ordination will be 
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developed between such course work 
and the tutorial plan. Graduation 
will depend upon the grades obtained 
in his regular courses and a compre- 
hensive examination in the field or 
fields of concentration. 


Haverrorp CoLLEGE observed a 
Pre-Centenary Day April 18 to in- 
augurate its Centenary Educational 
Program, which will be celebrated in 
1933. Haverford is making an ex- 
tensive survey of its educational sery- 
ices with the object of formulating a 
program that may serve as a model 
for the small college. Haverford 
Freshmen for the past three years 
have rated highest in the intelligence 
test administered by the American 
Council on Education to thirty thou- 
sand of the entering students of 
American Colleges. This gives Hav- 
erford an unusual position of prestige 
in the educational world. Haverford 
has asked the advice of its alumni, 
nearly one thousand of whom have 
offered their ideas of the program. 
The proposals of alumni and faculty 
members have been submitted to the 
presidents and deans of twenty-eight 
leading colleges and _ universities, 
among which are Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Amherst, Wesleyan, Co- 
lumbia, Chicago, Swarthmore, Wil- 
liams, Colgate, and Dartmouth. 


Tue adoption of a new curriculum at 
Yale to be effective next fall has been 
announced by Dean Clarence Mendell 
of Yale College. Under the new 
plan half-year courses and semiannual 
scholarship examinations have been 
abolished, and three “reading periods” 
have been introduced. In announcing 
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the new plan Dean Mendell made the 
following statement: 


Individual investigation of subjects relative 
to the field covered by courses elected will 
be required under the new system and in- 
dependent reports will be made both during 
the reading periods and the remainder of 
the year. 

The examinations will embrace the subject- 
matter of each course in a more compre- 
hensive manner than at present, covering 
the field as outlined in advance by the 
instructor and not being confined to matter 
actually covered in lecture and recitations. 
Individual investigation of subjects related 
to the field covered by the course will be 
required, with reports on the work done 
independently, both during the reading peri- 
ods and throughout the rest of the year. 
The work of each course will be planned 
to require about one-fifth of the student’s 
working time. Students may not elect 
more than five courses in one year. 

Any student who at the close of the year 
has failed in two courses will be dropped 
from college. 

Any student who has not during freshman 
and sophomore years received a grade of 
275 or higher in at least two courses will 
be dropped from college. 


A wew plan for the administration 
of discipline at the University of Wis- 
consin has been announced by Presi- 
dent Glenn Frank. The deans of 
men and women traditionally have 
been the University disciplinary off- 
cers, but their duties will be shifted to 
a students’ conduct group composed 
of faculty members. President Frank 
explains the new plan in the follow- 


ing paragraphs: 
The proposed change is an outgrowth of 


a well-planned program of decentraliza- 
tion for the student relations system at the 
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University. It entails no radical change 
as the basis for the move has been carefully 
worked out by university authorities. 

The offices of the deans will retain author- 
ity to enforce university regulations and to 
act in advisory capacities just as they do at 
present. 

In the rare cases of student infractions of 
the disciplinary code, however, the student 
conduct committee will be called upon to 
administer whatever punishment is con- 
sidered advisable. ‘This same committee 
has been working with the deans in the 
past in considering disciplinary matters. 

In a large number of American uni- 

versities the disciplinary functions have 
been separated from the offices of the 
deans. The first move in the Wisconsin 
program is simply following established 
principles. 
The proposed change will provide for no 
laxity in dealing with matters of discipline 
at the university. Instead it will place the 
disciplinary power in the hands of men 
whose professions have led them to study 
the problems with which they will be con- 
fronted when administering discipline. 


Tue current number of the Wis- 
consin Alumni Magazine contains an 
interesting article concerning the finan- 
cial controversy between Governor 
LaFollette and the University admin- 
istration. The Governor has proposed 
to the legislature that the budget of 
the University be reduced $1,238,000 
for the next biennium. President 
Frank has, through the Alumni 
Magazine, appealed to the people of 
the state, offering arguments against 
the Governor’s proposal. 


Tuirry especially able Freshmen of 
Syracuse University will be released 
from formal curriculum requirements 
and will take five courses, three of 
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which are new, has been announced 
by Dean E. S. Griffith of the Junior 
Division. The latter three include a 
course on the Greek city state, medi- 
eval life, and the modern age. The 
remaining two courses will be in 
science and language. All five will 
be taught by individual tutors. 


Aw interestine account of the an- 
nual meetings of the Association of 
American Colleges, the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, and a 
number of denominational college 
associations and boards which were 
held in January at Indianapolis has 
been furnished the Journat by 
Archie M. Palmer, associate secre- 
tary of the Association of American 
Colleges. More than eight hundred 
presidents, deans, and other repre- 
sentatives of colleges and universities 
were in attendance. 

The Committee of Fifteen of the 
Liberal Arts College Movement re- 
ported on the accomplishments of the 
past year and a program for the 
ensuing year. B. Warren Brown was 
appointed executive secretary of the 
Movement, and an office will be 
opened in Chicago in addition to the 
headquarters in Washington. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges 
was the best attended in the history 
of the group. The general idea of 
the program was organized around 
four main lines of thought, a presen- 
tation of the work performed during 
the past year by the Association, the 
contribution to the development to- 
ward an appreciation of the fine arts, 
a frank discussion from divergent 
points of view of mass education on 
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the college level, and a renewed 
facing of the ever changing currents 
in the main stream of liberal education, 

In his annual report as Executive 
Secretary of the Association, Mr. 
Robert L. Kelly discussed the activi- 
ties of the Association and of its staff 
officers and commissions in rendering 
architectural and library advisory serv- 
ice, in conducting the study of “The 
Smaller College,” in formulating 
areas of study growing out of the 
“Intellectual Life Project,” and in 
co-operating with other agencies. The 
admission of twenty-five new mem- 
bers was one of the recommendations 
contained in the report. The total 
membership of the Association is 442. 

President Wilkins, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, reported on “The Enlistment of 
College Teachers”; President Wris- 
ton, of Lawrence College, on “Some 
Problems of Scholarship”; Mr. 
Alfred Williams Anthony, of New 
York City, on “The Enlargement and 
Care of Permanent and Trust Funds”; 
President Cowling, of Carleton Col- 
lege, on “The Uniform Statistical 
Report Blank”; and President Mc- 
Vey, of the University of Kentucky, 
on “Educational Surveys.” 

In his paper, “College Men in Busi- 
ness,” Colonel Rees of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
paid tribute to “the small college 
for furnishing leadership in the up- 
building of our American civiliza- 
tion, in statesmen, scientists, leaders 
in business, and in industry.” Joseph 
Wharton Lippincott, president of the 
J. P. Lippincott Company, in his 
discussion of “The College as a 
Conservator of the Best Literature,” 
expressed the belief that, if America 
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is to be judged by her literature, we 
must look to our educational institu- 
tions both for the training of good 
authors in good writing and for the 
training of the public in the apprecia- 
tion of good writing. 

Dean Haggerty, of the University 
of Minnesota, President Lowell, of 
Harvard, and President Macmillan, 
of Wells College, were the speakers 
on the topic, “Mass Education on the 
College Level.” In his address as 
president of the Association, Dean 
Eisenhart, of Princeton, outlined a 
proposal for an investigation of the 
comprehensive examination and of 
its practicability for use in the small 
college. Lorado Taft, the sculptor, 
and John Erskine, president of the 
Juilliard Music Foundation, spoke at 
the banquet on the same subject, “The 
College and the Fine Arts.” At one 
session the function of the college 
was discussed from three points of 
view, by representatives of the state 
university, of the independent uni- 
versity, and of the independent col- 
lege. President Bryan, of Indiana 
University, contrasted liberal-arts edu- 
cation of the past century and of the 
present, pointing out the economic 
conditions which have brought about 
the present situation. Dean Works, 
of the University of Chicago, pre- 
sented the plans of the University for 
the reorganization of its educational 
program. President Park, of Bryn 
Mawr College, undertook to define 
the function of the independent col- 
lege by seeing it through the eyes of 
the students, the alumni, and the 
trustees. 

The following officers were elected 
by the Association for the year ending 
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January, 1932: President Wilkins, of 
Oberlin College, president; Registrar 
J. P. Mitchell, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, vice-president; President Lewis, 
of Lafayette College, treasurer; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Dean Eisenhart, 
Princeton University; Dean Hawkes, 
Columbia University; Rector James 
H. Ryan, Catholic University; Presi- 
dent McConaughy, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; Robert L. Kelly, ex officio. 

The National Lutheran Education 
Conference discussed the general 
theme of “The Vital Relation of 
Christian Higher Education to the 
Lutheran Church,” considering the 
fundamental principles of education 
in the Lutheran Church; what should 
be done for the student by the col- 
lege, by the seminary, and by the local 
church; training for effective preach- 
ing; the improvement of the college 
teacher; adequate support of colleges 
and seminaries; and ways of advanc- 
ing Lutheran higher education. The 
program of the annual meeting of 
the Educational Association of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was 
grouped around the reports of its 
standing committees and was con- 
cerned principally with the salient 
points and values of the surveys 
which are being made of the Methodist 
institutions and with problems of 
co-operation. The Presbyterian Col- 
lege Union considered the activities 
of the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States of America and its 
relation to the colleges, the college 
presidency as viewed by a retiring 
president and by a recently elected 
executive, and the future of the small 
college. 
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College publicity was the main 
topic of discussion at the meetings 
of the Association of Presidents of 
Northern Baptist Schools and Col- 
leges, while the presidents of the col- 
leges affiliated with the Board of 
Education of the Disciples of Christ 
concerned themselves with problems 
relating to their own colleges. The 
study of Quaker education in America 
with particular reference to the survey 
of the eight Friends Colleges being 
made by the Association of American 
Colleges was the basis of the discus- 
sion at the meetings of the Board of 
Education of the Five Years Meeting 
of Friends. A review of the year’s 
work was presented at the twentieth 
annual meeting of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education by the 
officers of the Council and various 
committee chairmen. A preliminary 
report was made on the current study 
of the significance of the junior col- 
lege developments in their relation- 
ships to church-related institutions. 

Two open sessions were devoted to 
the presentation of “Life Issues in the 
Colleges” from six angles. Following 
an introduction to the question by Mr. 
Kelly, six outstanding contributions 
were made by Dean Lucy J. Franklin, 
of Boston University, on the influence 
of the college on home building; by 
Mr. H. O. Pritchard, of the Board 
of Education of the Disciples of 
Christ, on the college and vocations; 
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by President Pell, of Converse Col- 
lege, on the college and the social 
order; by President Lewis, of Lafay- 
ette College, on the contribution of 
the college to leisure; by Mr. Allyn 
K. Foster, of the Board of Education 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
on the college and religion; and by 
President Irving Maurer, of Beloit 
College, on the college and culture. 

The Council of Church Boards of 
Education elected the following of- 
ficers for the year ending January, 
1932: Gould Wickey, Board of Edu- 
cation of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, president; John W. Suter, 
Jr., Department of Religious Edu- 
cation of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, vice-president ; Harry Thomas 
Stock, Congregational Education So- 
ciety, secretary; Executive Commit- 
tee, George R. Baker, Board of Edu- 
cation, Northern Baptist Convention; 
A. E. Kirk, Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
W. F. Quillian, Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South; E. E. Rall, Board of Educa- 
tion of the Evangelical Church; 
Robert L. Kelly, ex officio. 

The General Education Board of 
the Church of the Brethren and the 


Association of Colleges of Congrega- | 


tional and Christian Affiliation met at 
the close of the sessions of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges for their 
annual conferences. 
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Anent Wisconsin 

N THE forward march of the 
| ote to improve their educa- 

tional processes it is almost inev- 
itable that private institutions should 
lead the way. Unhampered by the 
legislative limitations of publicly sup- 
ported institutions, they are able to 
determine upon policies and to execute 
them with great rapidity. Sixteen 
months after the appointment of- its 
new president the University of Chi- 
cago announced an unusual program 
to be put into effect immediately. 
Scarcely had the ink dried upon the 
appointment of Hamilton Holt to the 
presidency of Rollins College before 
he set in motion a new and progres- 
sive program for an old and almost 
moribund institution. Similarly Arthur 
E. Morgan launched Antioch College 
on a vigorous and striking course im- 
mediately after he accepted the presi- 
dency of that college in 1921. These 
examples of the rapidity with which 
private colleges move might be mul- 
tiplied many times over. These three 
serve, however, to illustrate the nat- 
ural advantage of the private insti- 
tution in initiating and executing new 
methods and new philosophies. 

Yet despite the handicaps of size 
and the inevitable financial conserv- 
atism of legislatures, not a few state 
universities are continuously making 
important contributions to the devel- 
opment of higher education. Witness 
the strides of the University of Min- 
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nesota during the past decade dis- 
cussed editorially in the pages of the 
Journat last month. Witness, also, 
the prominent bulk of the University 
of Wisconsin in the front line of 
march. Few educational enterprises 
of the past few years have been more 
provocative than the Wisconsin Ex- 
perimental College. Its influence, 
hard to gauge, has unquestionably 
spread far. Also of considerable sig- 
nificance is the new curriculum of the 
College of Letters and Sciences to be 
inaugurated next fall. It is the priv- 
ilege of the Journat to publish in 
this number a résumé of this new 
curriculum from the pen of Ricardo 
Quintana, a member of the formu- 
lating committee. 

Of chief importance in the new 
Wisconsin curriculum is the provision 
that but a fraction (estimated at 65 
per cent) of the sophomore class will 
be admitted to the junior year. State 
universities swamped by large enroll- 
ments have for years found it difficult 
to maintain their academic standards, 
and it has long been felt that a stand 
needs to be taken to protect the uni- 
versities from the invasion of medi- 
ocrity. The University of Minnesota 
a few years ago established its method 
of admitting students with doubtful 
records to the freshman class of its 
Arts College on trial. Students doing 
poor work in high school and making 
low marks on the scholastic-aptitude 
test are required in the freshman year 
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to take work in a limited curriculum, 
there to demonstrate their ability to 
do acceptable college work. 

Wisconsin attacks the problem from 
another angle, beginning with the 
junior year instead of the freshman 
year. Meanwhile, the need of differ- 
entiating between Freshmen is coming 
in for considerable study at Madison. 
The Wisconsin Bureau of Records is 
beginning an extensive study of the 
measurement of scholastic aptitude 
with an eye, apparently, to adopting 
limiting devices of one sort or another 
when sufficiently accurate techniques 
of measuring high-school perform- 
ance and of predicting college scholar- 
ship have been devised. Eventually, 
Wisconsin will probably adopt a plan 
similar to the Minnesota differentia- 
tion of Freshmen; in addition it will 
have this important hurdle between 
the sophomore and junior years. 


THOSE who protest that 

these devices are undemocratic, 

one can only remark that all educa- 
tion, be it of the democratic or the 
aristocratic tradition, must be built 
upon the premise that the pressure of 
numbers should not force down the 
quality of work performed. Simi- 
larly, the University should not be 
coerced by popular demand to put its 
stamp of approval upon people who, 
despite four years of residence within 
the university, continue to be unedu- 
cated men. There is a wide difference 
between democratic equality of oppor- 
tunity and indiscriminate multiplica- 
tion of degree holders, and Wisconsin 
remains well within the democratic 
philosophy when, after two years of 
work with a student, it prefers not to 
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admit him to the Senior College 
unless he has achieved a minimum 
standard of excellence in his work to 
date. Those below the standard, as 
Mr. Quintana has pointed out, may 
continue to take advantage of the uni- 
versity facilities, but not as candidates 
for degrees. Those who fail to make 
the required mark may return a year 
or two later and petition for admission 
to the Senior College, and further- 
more, students who do not elect or 
who are unable to continue will be 
granted a certificate for the comple- 
tion of their first two years of work. 

This new program at Wisconsin 
hinges, as does also the new Univer- 
sity of Chicago plan, upon the devel- 
opment of accurate techniques of 
measuring student performance. It 
has long been generally admitted that 
the ordinary subjective methods of 
measurement are so inaccurate as to 
be untrustworthy, and it is somewhat 
disappointing that Mr. Quintana’s 
report makes but passing reference to 
this problem. Wisconsin will likely 
want to take advantage of the facili- 
ties being made available by the 
American Council and also to keep 
closely in touch with the new tech- 
niques being developed at the Ohio 
State University and the University 
of Chicago. The success or failure of 
its enterprise seems dependent upon 
the accurate measurement of student 
performance, and if techniques are not 
developed it is almost inevitable that 
the hurdle between the sophomore 
and junior years will be artificial and 
even unfair. 

While this interesting innovation 
of the College of Letters and Sciences 
at Wisconsin is being discussed, the 
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attention of the public is also being 
called to the status of the Experi- 
mental College. Within the past 
month Mr. Meiklejohn has pro- 
posed that the college be subjected to 
qa thorough evaluation by the Univer- 
sity, but the rumor has gone abroad 
unjustifiably that the college is being 
discontinued. This is not so. No 
Freshmen will be admitted to the 
college in the fall of 1931, but the 
present freshman class will continue 
as Sophomores until the spring of 
1932, and during the year 1931-32 
the proposed evaluation will be 
undertaken. 

In proposing the investigation, Mr. 
Meiklejohn has explained that “these 
proposals are made by the advisers of 
the experimental college on their own 
initiative, and as far as I know, with- 
out suggestions from any person out- 
side their ranks.” This statement 
from Mr. Meiklejohn should be re- 
assuring to the many individuals who 
have felt that the college has been 
serving a most important function in 
fertilizing higher education with a 
new, interesting, and stimulating con- 
cept of liberal education. It will take 
at least a year before the outcome of 
the experiment will be determined, 
but meanwhile it should be under- 
stood that the college has not been 
discontinued, but rather that its proc- 
esses and results are merely being 
appraised. 


NOTHER development at Wis- 
consin is reported this month 

in our department, The Reporter. 
President Frank has announced that 
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fourth-year medical students are 
being parceled out to work with prac- 
titioners in near-by cities capitalizing, 
as he has pointed out, on some of the 
advantages of the older method of 
medical education when medical stu- 
dents were trained in the offices of 
individual physicians and surgeons. 
The plan has obvious merit and will 
unquestionably be watched by other 
medical schools. 

If and when the desirability of such 
a program is studied by the American 
Medical Association, it would be im- 
portant for the profession to consider 
the desirability of permitting medical 
students to study through twelve 
months. They are now limited by 
the Association’s fiat to nine months’ 
study, and because the course has con- 
tinuously been lengthened considera- 
tion should be given to the desirability 
of permitting students to study the 
year round. There is no reason— 
save that a student earn some of his 
expenses during the summer—why 
those in medical training should not 
be allowed to continue their courses 
all during the year, thus making it 
possible for a student to finish his 
course in three years and permitting 
him to devote more time to interne- 
ship or association with practitioners 
and clinicians. Dr. William Mayo 
has recently observed that medical 
students are spending too much time 
in school. There is much to justify 
his observation, and one way to meet 
the situation is to discard the tradition 
that medical students must study 
through four years of nine months 
each. W.H.C. 
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Making Learning Available 


THe Liperat CoLLEGE IN CHANGING 
Society, by John B. Johnston. New 
York: Century Company, 1930. viii-+ 
326 pp. $2.50. 


Dean Johnston, as would have been 
expected, has written a safe and sane book. 
He appears to be more impressed with 
changing society than with the changing 
college. The main plank of his platform is 
that “the function of the college is to make 
learning available to society.” The knowl- 
edge which human kind has accumulated 
from its past struggle with nature—the 
knowledge of things, of principles, of rules 
and laws, of the thoughts of man constitute 
the store of learning of the race. The col- 
lege student then must learn, he must get 
knowledge. This would appear to lay the 
basis for a curriculum-centered college 
rather than a student-centered or a student- 
teacher-centered college. 

Dean Johnston, however, does not make 
a narrow appraisal of the function of 
knowledge. He greatly enriches it. The 
book has in it much more than its intro- 
ductory promise. After many pages of 
varied and stimulating elucidation of the 
problems of the college he says: 


It is no longer proper to think of the [col- 
lege] student chiefly as a person who is learn- 
ing something. The main functions of the 
teacher are to stimulate critical thinking, to 
train in methods of reasoning, to carry the 
student back to the sources of the facts and 
lead him to investigate these for himself, to 
encourage him to form his own conclusions 
and act on his own judgment in using his 
knowledge to discharge his function in society. 
. . . What the educator wants to know is 
how the student will act in consequence of 
his study (p. 242). 
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Indeed, one gets a glimpse of this concep. 
tion on an earlier page, “The objective of 
the college must be expressed in terms of 
the maturation of personality” (p. 34). 
There are helpful chapters on such prac- 
tical topics as Sources of Students, Bridging 
the Gap Between High School and Col 
lege, the Marking System, the Evalua- 
tion of Educational Results and Student 
Activities. 
Rosert L. Ketry 
University of Chicago 


Harvard 


THE DEVELOPMENT oF Harvarp Unt- 
VERSITY SINCE THE INAUGURATION OF 
PresipeNT Extot, by Samuel Eliot 
Morison. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1930. xc+ 
660 pp. $6.00. 


The history of a university over a given 
period is largely the product of its used 
opportunities multiplied by its personnel. 
Harvard of the period (1869-1929) de- 
scribed in the 660-page volume edited by 
Mr. Morison is rich in both. ‘To place on 
the various elements in a situation so com- 
plex, the correctly proportionate shades of 
emphasis is a difficult task. No one who 
had not personally lived at Harvard 
throughout the whole period under con- 
sideration and maintained constantly a 
detached and impersonal attitude could 
place a fair value on the volume as a whole. 

It has seemed to the reviewer, however, 
as though in the present volume three 
things stood out. First, the enormous 
amount of slow-grinding machinery that 
turns ponderously in every American uni- 
versity to bring about painstakingly bit by 
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bit changes in requirements both inter- and 
jntra-departmental. A ten-year battle may 
add a course in mathematics and subtract 
a course and a half in Latin; another adds 
a little Spanish and raises it to a par with 
French, and so it goes. ‘There are many 
pages given to the detailed description of 
this sort of educational Brownian move- 
ment that stirs laboriously the protoplasm 
of the University. This portion of the 
volume will be of interest primarily to pro- 
fessional educators. 

The second great group of material is 
the description of outstanding human fig- 
ures that have jeweled the crown of Har- 
vard during the period under consideration. 
The word portraits of these men are never 
insignificant, often revealing, and some- 
times beautiful and inspired. ‘They could 
well without waste of time be included in 
the reading of any educated man or 
woman. 

The third category of information is 
that unconsciously given, concerning their 
own psychology, by the writers of the 
various departmental articles. ‘These differ 
greatly in spontaneity, imagination, and 
charm. Some are frankly heavy and 
routine, others reflect great personalities. 
It is not necessary to attempt to identify 
the two types. Any reader will be able to 
do so on the basis of his own experience. 

The volume has little cohesion and is an 
aggregate of cells rather than an organism. 
It could well have included more writing 
by a master interpreter to pick out and 
emphasize the main developmental trends 
and their chief obstacles. 

Possibly when the whole series of con- 
templated volumes is finished this inter- 
pretation will be provided. If so, the 
possible advisability of postponing the issue 
of the first volume until the completion of 
all might have been considered. Wrong 
impressions of Harvard are one of the chief 
things that she gives to the public. Some 
danger of an overemphasis. of one phase 
of her work might have been avoided by 
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the simultaneous publication of the four 
integral parts which combined will cover 
her first three hundred years and which 
are apparently designed to complete the 
record of her past achievements. 


C. C. LirrLe 
Bar Harbor, Maine 


Science in the Making 


THE ADVENTURE OF SCIENCE, by Ben- 
jamin Ginzburg. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1930. xvi+487 pages. 
$5.00. 


In the Preface to The Adventure of 
Science the author affirms that the thesis of 
his book is to “portray science in the mak- 
ing.’ Mr. Ginzburg has succeeded very 
well in this undertaking. He pictures 
science as a going concern rather than in 
any sense static, and his character delinea- 
tions of great scientists are of more than 
ordinary interest. Even the specialist will 
be apt to find biographical material with 
which he was not previously acquainted. 

The book makes its strongest appeal to 
the intelligent layman who is already 
acquainted with the basic facts and theories 
of science and who desires to broaden such 
knowledge. It is not primarily intended 
for the specialist or the novice, although it 
would undoubtedly appeal to the scientist 
who desires more clearly to see his own 
subject in its broad relationships. It would 
also be of interest to that type of novice who 
has considerable interest in science although 
never having had a college course. 

The author presents an overview of the 
development of mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, and chemistry, beginning with an- 
tiquity and coming down to and including 
Einstein. There are also chapters upon 
the circulation of blood, the doctrine of or- 
ganic evolution, the germ theory of disease, 
and the science of heredity. It seems to 
the writer that Mr. Ginzburg has handled 
the mathematical and the physical sciences, 
in general, better than the biological. He 
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devotes over three hundred pages primarily 
to a consideration of the former aspects of 
science as compared with a little more than 
one hundred pages to the biological fields. 
This criticism, however, is not as serious as 
it might appear to be since at several places 
in the chapters upon physical science the 
author discusses the relationship of their 
subject-matter to an understanding of bio- 
logical phenomena. Indeed, one of the 
strongest features of the book is the evi- 
dence which Mr. Ginzburg gives of his 
ability to write intelligently and interest- 
ingly not only upon the interrelationship 
existing between the fields of pure science, 
but also between science in its broader 
aspects and other human values, such as 
are to be found in religion, philosophy, 
and ethics. 

E. F. Van Buskirk 

Stephens College 


The Philosophy of Education 


EpucaTION AND LiFe, by Ernest Martin 
Hopkins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Company, 1930. 53 pp. $1.50. 


President Meiklejohn, while at Amherst, 
often remarked that college presidents were 
“peripatetic phonographs,” making speeches 
everywhere on all subjects, frequently, 
however, using old records over again! 
President Hopkins is a notable exception; 
many of us regret that he does not speak 
more frequently. Who’s Who credits him 
with the authorship of no books. His ad- 
dresses at the opening of the college year 
and before the various Dartmouth alumni 
associations always command general inter- 
est, as have his penetrating public letters on 
religious intolerance and prohibition. 

This lecture is an outgrowth of the 
Alumni War Memorial Foundation honor- 
ing the memory of twenty-two Milton 
Academy boys who died in the war. Un- 
like most lecturers, the speaker spends some 
days at the Academy, meeting in personal 
contact with the students. 
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President Hopkins’ topic was the very 
broad one of the philosophy of education; 
he handles it in a simple, straightforward 
way, with pertinent illustrations, interest. 
ing to schoolboys and to the public. He 
discusses democracy, education and lead- 
ership, and the nature of truth. He con- 
siders the three objectives of a college 
course to be self-discovery, a habit of mind 
capable of dealing with new conditions, and 
the capacity to seek truth and recognize it 
when found. He warns against the two 
dangers—found in school, college, and life 
—of living without thinking and of ration- 
alizing without living. The address is an 
excellent summary of the educational phil- 
osophy of one of our outstanding educa- 
tional leaders. 

J. L. McConaucuy 


Connecticut Wesleyan University 


Essays on Philanthropy 


INTELLIGENT PHILANTHROPY, Ellsworth 
Faris, Editor, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1930. vii-+-322 pp. 
$4.00. 


Within a generation the endowed foun- 
dation has grown to be a social instrument 
of immense possibilities for usefulness or the 
reverse. The men responsible for their 
direction—women trustees are so few in 
number as to be negligible—have taken 
their responsibilities seriously, but they have 
felt their way gropingly along the path of 
trial and error. 

The Trustees of the Wieboldt Founda- 
tion of Chicago in 1927 took the signifi- 
cant step of appointing a committee of 
three—Ellsworth Faris, Ferris Laune, and 
Arthur J. Todd—to prepare a report for 
their general guidance. The present 
volume is the result. It contains twelve 
essays, each dealing with a subject upon 
which the writer speaks with authority. To 
the present reviewer the following seem to 
be of particular interest: ‘The Historical 
Background,” in which the distinguished 
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scholar, Lynn Thorndike, has marshaled 
his material most effectively; “Jewish 
Philanthropy: ‘Traditional and Modern,” 
in which Mordecai M. Kaplan adds dis- 
tinctly to our understanding of the raison 
@étre of what is perhaps the most striking 
phenomenon in modern charity; and 
“Legal Aspects of Philanthropy,” a mas- 
terly presentation by Ernest Freund which, 
in spite of its importance and of the pres- 
ence of many lawyers on foundation 
boards, is commonly neglected. 

“Charitable Endeavor from the Eco- 
nomic Point of View,” by Professor Jessica 
B. Peixotto, brilliantly written, is of par- 
ticular timeliness’ at the moment. When 
adult education has progressed sufficiently 
far to justify the step, this chapter might 
well be placed upon the Washington list 
of required reading for both ends of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Some of the chapters raise the suspicion 
that, like the visiting preacher’s sermon, 
they may have come “out of the barrel” 
and one misses an adequate consideration of 
the relations of philanthropy to research and 
education. But, all in all, the volume is 
well worth while and justifies its conclud- 
ing sentences, which read as_ follows: 
“But we have here learned that giving is 
good, that it is still necessary, and when 
wisely done blesses him that gives and him 
that receives. We have a developing vision 
of a better world. To realize that vision, 
many kinds of effort are required, and not 
the least of these is a cheerful, sympathetic, 
and intelligent philanthropy.” 

Freperick KEPPEL 
Carnegie Corporation 


An English View 

Tue OutLook 1n Seconpary Epuca- 
TION, by Sir Michael Sadler. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1930. 56 pp. 60 cents. 


This monograph contains the three lec- 
tures given by Sir Michael Sadler, an 
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eminent leader in education in England, 
before the faculty and students of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in March, 
1930. ‘The lectures relate to the trends 
in secondary education the world over. 

In the first lecture Sir Michael Sadler 
gives an optimistic account of the develop- 
ment of the idea of secondary education in 
selected countries. He expresses approval 
of the trend toward free secondary educa- 
tion. His characterizations are brief but 
full of meaning. Regarding the develop- 
ment in America, he says: “In standards 
of intellectual attainment, in some academic 
lines, they fall short of their German and 
French and of some of their English con- 
temporaries.” He adds, however: “There 
is something in American and Canadian 
education which gives a man the power of 
dealing effectively with new and difficult 
circumstances, whether alone or in com- 
radeship with others.” In his considera- 
tion of the question of the influences that 
have promoted secondary education, he 
pays a fine tribute to the influence of the 
United States when he says: “Were I 
asked, however, which among the many 
factors which have brought about this 
change during the last forty years has been 
the most powerful in its operation, I should 
reply without hesitation the influence of the 
United States of America.” 

In the second lecture the problem of 
developing a program of education that is 
democratic but selective is discussed. 
Emphasis is placed upon the importance of 
the production of a small, highly trained 
élite. The difficulties of reconciling sec- 
ondary education for all with the idea of 
selection are presented. ‘The conclusion is 
reached that the English system of exami- 
nations offers a way of selecting the élite 
from the children of all the people, rich or 
poor. The position is taken, however, that 
each country must work out its own system 
for selecting the ablest of its students. 

The third lecture is entitled “A Liberal 
Education.” The emphasis is placed largely 
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on the outcomes of education rather than 
the content of the instruction. It is de- 
clared, “A liberal education should make 
us sensitive and keep us creative.” There 
is also an effective argument for attention 
to matters of health as a part of the pro- 
gram of liberal education. These lectures 
should be of marked interest to students of 
secondary education. 
J. B. Epmonson 
University of Michigan 


Adams 


Letrers oF Henry ApDAms, edited by 
Worthington Chauncey Ford. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. 
vi+552 pp. $5.00. 


There are over five hundred pages of 
Henry Adams’ letters here, which no ad- 
mirer of the famous Education should miss. 
These letters are the perfect complement 
to that autobiography and _ significantly 
deepen its appeal. They cover the years 
from 1858 till 1891, beginning with 
Adams as a twenty-year-old schoolboy in 
Germany, getting characteristically “angry 
at the excessive difficulty of this very 
repulsive language,” and taking character- 
istic pains to master it. Already he can 
put the problems of life about as concretely 
and as incisively as he ever succeeded in 
doing. Freshly arrived in Berlin, he 
writes back to his brother: 


I have a theory that an educated and reason- 
ably able man can make his mark if he 
chooses, and if I fail to make mine, why, 
then—I fail and that’s all.... But I 
know myself, I can’t fail. I must, if only I 
behave like a gentleman and a man of sense, 
take a position to a certain degree creditable 
and influential, and as yet my ambition cannot 
see clearly enough to look further. 


And again: 


My mind may be pretty but it’s not original 
and never will be, and I shall never get any 
good out of it if I allow it to sprinkle all its 
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little vigor away in newspapers and magazines, 
Adams the scholar prefers to live, but Adams 
the scholar would rather disconsolately die, 
and let Adams the lawyer do as he can, than 
make one of that butterfly party which New 
Yorkers seem to consider their literary world, 


Two typical habits of his mind, one 
sees, are already formed: the habit of 
regarding life and education as synonymous 
terms, and the habit, which he shared with 
Caesar, of thinking of himself normally in 
the third person. Of notable Adamses 
there was certainly no end, but when 
means and no other, even though he be 
means and no other, even though he be 
addressing another member of the clan. 
He was far above petty vanity, and merci- 
less in self-analysis; but he felt, with a 
simple earnestness which no Macgregor 
ever surpassed, that where Adams sat was 
the head of the table. On such faith, in- 
deed, hangs most of the art of letter 
writing and of autobiography. 

If Adams’ mind was not original, it 
was one of the most finely tempered of his 
generation. ‘The tempering, which these 
letters beautifully illustrate, resulted from 
immersion of his smoldering hereditary 
idealism in the queerly alien atmospheres 
into which fate or curiosity cast him. After 
Germany, the political vortex of Washing- 
ton in 1860, hostile London in the years 
of the American Civil War, then Wash- 
ington again through the corruption of the 
Grant administration, Harvard in the early 
days of President Eliot, geological explora- 
tion in our western mountains with Clar- 
ence King, Japan, Honolulu, and the 
South Seas, with a conglomeration of 
pretty much everything else the nineteenth 
century afforded in the way of scenery and 
human types—all are seen sharply through 
the eyes of one who took very few things 
for granted and remained really nearly as 
much the alien and critical observer in 
Boston as in Kioto. 

Tucker Brooks 
Yale University 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


“Baby Billionaires,” by James Noble Gif- 
ford, North American Review, April, 
1931. 

The still unsolved question, What is 
Education? is raised again by Mr. Gifford, 
who avers that we are hampered by the 
tradition that education means an increase 
in earning power, in an article illustrated 
by his own experience as a tutor in wealthy 
families. ‘The more money a family has, 
the more education is frustrated, if we 
interpret education as meaning knowledge 


of life. 


“The University. of Utopia,” by Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, Yale Review, 
Spring, 1931. 

When half of the world is starving 
because it cannot buy what the other half 
of the world is starving because it cannot 
dispose of—when education has failed to 
avert crises like the current depression— 
will philanthropists change the flow of 
golden gifts to charity instead of to 
education? 

The failure of education lies in large 
degree, the president of the University of 
Chicago believes, in inability to transcend 
departmental lines and in failure to train 
people in the problems of contemporary 
life. England, with its workers colleges, 
is taking a sane and progressive point of 
view and will emerge with an intelligent 
populace, Mr. Hutchins prophesies. Amer- 
ica must follow the same plan and endow 
adult education with fashionable value and 
respectability, that it may be generally 
accepted. 

The University of Utopia is described, 
a plan which educators will find reminis- 
cent of recent actual changes at Mr. 
Hutchins’ own institution. Utopia will not 
grant a Ph.D unless the person promises to 
be a good college teacher or investigator. 
Some people still come to college excited 
about scholarship; education must not per- 
mit them to leave bored by routine. 

















Three 


McGraw-Hill Books 
in the field of Education 


Strebel and Morehart’s 
The Nature and 
Meaning of Teaching 


By Rar F. Srreser, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Syracuse University, 
and Grover C. MorEHART, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 266 pages, 5%x8, $2.50. 


“The authors of this book have succeeded 
in producing a volume which is really 
worth while. The material is well arranged 
and gives a very good oversight of the 
development of the modern philosophy of 
education, showing step by step, although 
briefly, how it has come down to us from 
Socrates and his successors.” 


From a review in Industrial-Arts Magazine 


Mann’s Objective 
Type Tests in 
Engineering Ed- 
ucation 


By Ciam V. MANN, Professor 
of Engineering Drawing and 
Descriptive Geometry, Missouri 
School of Mines and Metallurgy. 
122 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $2.75. 


This study presents “new-type” tests in 
engineering drawing and descriptive geom- 
etry, describing the tests, their adminis- 
tration and uses. 


Jones’ Principles 
of Guidance 


By ArtHurR J. Jones, Professor 
of Secondary Education, School 
of Education, University of 
— 385 pages, 542x8, 


“The work ranks with the best that have 
so far appeared and cannot be disregarded 
when there is a question of selecting a 
classroom text.”’ 


The Loyola Educational Digest 
Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 
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“Medicine and the Middle Class,” by Win- 
gate M. Johnson, Atlantic Monthly, 
March, 1931. 

Popular opinion and frequent erroneous 
ideas are responsible for the mushroom 
growth of the specialist idea in medical 
practice and the consequent prevalence of 
high fees. Doctors are forced to set out- 
rageous prices for their services, or their 
council is disregarded. Medical education 
may be diverted into a new channel if the 
ever increasing mass of public opinion con- 
tinues to change the direction of its natural 
progress. 

Americans have swallowed the specialist 
idea whole, says this author, but “when 
specialism first began its meteoric rise a ma- 
jority of the men who limited their work 
were of superior intelligence.” One pos- 
sible solution for the popular demand for 
a specialist for every ailment from falling 
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hair to athlete’s foot would be the consolj- 
dation of a number of physicians into a 
clinic or firm which could utilize business 
principles of reducing overhead cost by em- 
ploying a common clerical service, waiting 
room, and perhaps laboratory and diagnos- 
tic tools. 

State medicine would mean the decline 
of all that is personal—it would mean the 
death of professional reputation. The Ford 
methods of assembly cannot be applied to 
the complex mechanism of the human body, 
Laymen are subjecting themselves to need- 
less worry at any rate, Mr. Johnson be- 
lieves, basing his idea upon the statement 
attributed to the National Committee on 
Medical Education of the American Medi- 
cal Association, that the general prac- 
titioner can take care of 80 to go per cent 
of the illnesses for which people consult 
doctors. FRANCES KIRKPATRICK 











IS MODERN EDUCATION 


--the unwitting accomplice of crime? 
--the Utopia of the ‘‘weak, the foolish, the designing’’? 


Two prominent educators now fearlessly investigate and evaluate 


certain conditions in modern education. 
to the great national institution you represent you cannot ignore 
these two powerful indictments of America’s schools today— 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 
makes his challenge in 


EDUCATION, CRIME, AND 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 
Price $1.20 
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H. E. BUCHHOLZ 
presents his charge in 
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